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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


Woodstock Carpets are presented to 
the public, as filling the requirements of an 


ARTISTIC RUG 


AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


They are of English manufacture, and are 
woven in one piece ina great variety of sizes. 
The designs are largely furnished by Morris & 
Co., of London, and the colorings are such 
as will harmonize in the present style of in- 
terior decoration. The 


GENUINE 


English Woodstocks 


Can be purchased only from 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & €0,, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. 
Correspondence Especially Invited. 


558 & 560 Washington Street, Boston. 
113 Worth Street, New York. 


New York Branch for Wholesale only. 


Summer Homes. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
RTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, North Conway. 
N.H. Few minutes’ walk from the famous 


eral ring. Comfortable rooms apd good table. 
AUGUSTUS EASTMAN. 


YARTER NOTCH HOUSE, Jackson, N. H. 
u drives, moun and intervale scenery. 
Reduced rates for June. Good trout fishing. 
PERKINS, Prop. 


LM HOUSE, Lisbon, N. H. Beautifully sit- 
uated on the o tekirts of Lisbon. ine ve. 
table and large rooms. EF. W. Barruert, . 


OUNTAIN HOME HOUSE, Littleton, 
N.H. Near all principal mteresting points in 
mountains ; abundant shade ; tathroom. 
MRS. E. D. SAWYER & BON, Proprietors. 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE IN 


JACKSON. 


The Iron Mountain House 
opens June 2d, by request. 
Reduced Rates for that Month. 

W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK. 


LAPP LLG A AL dh 


The Mansion House, 


Excelsior Park, Saratoga Springs, ¥. Y., 


will be o for guests on the 2d of June. This 
house is delightfully situated, one mile from Town 
Hall, and enoler and quieter than the “ village.” 
Address HANNAH T PA The Mansion House, 
Saratoga Sprivgs, N. Y. 


THE FRONTENAC, 


ROUND ISLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, WN. Y., 
AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Opens June 26. For circulars, terms, &c., address 
Frontenac P. O., 
J. W. ALMY, Jetterson Co., N. Y. 
SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS. 


PROSPECT HOUSE. 


Opens June 2. For particulars and circulars address 
SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, 
Buffolk County, N. Y. 
D. P. HATHAWAY. 


REST, 


HE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ 
AT TOMKINS COVE, 
On Hudsoy River and West Shore Road, wil] open 
for visitors on June |. sApphy’to Beachess’ Rest. 


Rest! 
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The Jackson Sanatorium 
At Dansville, N. Y. 


(Long known as ** Our Home on the Hillside ’’) 


Offers an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and 
favorable conditions for the sick and exhausted. It comprises a magnificent main building 


and twelve cottages, situated in a woodland park on the eastern mountain slope, overlooking 
the attractive valley, town, and beautiful hills beyond. Location unsurpassed for scenery, 
healthful climate, pure air and water. Malaria utterly unknown. 

The new main building, 300 feet long, and ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOP, is 
designed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in 
sanitary details. It has light, airy rooms; safety elevator; electric bells throughout; per- 
fect sewerage ; best modern appliances in culinary department ; abundant, varied, and well- 
prepared dietary ; extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy ; 
all forms of baths, electricity, massage, ete., scientifically administered; Dr. Taylor's 
Swedish movements ; instruction in Delsarte System of Physical Culture given by Mrs. Dr. 
Walter E. Gregory. The Sanatorium is under personal care and management of a perma- 
nent staff of experienced physicians, all graduates of leading regular schools in America. 
Skilled attendants minister to every need. Here is found comfort without care, and free- 
dom from the taxations of fashionable life with the helpful influences of a well-ordered 
Christian home. 

“The skill of the physicians and nurses has the successful history of years for its indorsement. The 
religious character of the life in the Hillside Home is unmistakable.’’—Rev. Cuaagies 8. Rosisson, D.D., 


New York City. 
“Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of ‘The Sanatorium.’ Do I not owe to it all 


that I am ?’’"—Ciarga Barton, Washington, D. C. 
“IT never lose an opportunity to say a good word for ‘The Sanatorium.’’’—Pror. R. H. Taurstos, 


Cornell University. 

Open all the Year. For circulars, testimonials, and other information address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. See’y and Gen’l M’g’r, Dansvitus, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


| 


| 
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Camp Tip-top. 


To let for the summer season, a “ camping-out ” place, | 
with two-roomed rustic cabin and kitchen, in Orange County, | 
fifty miles from New York; on a mountain spur 500 feet| 
above the Hudson River; fine views of the Catskill, Shan- | 
daken, and Shawangunk Mountains and the Hudson; reached | 
by a good carriage road and wood paths from the valley 
below; a cold spring just near enough to afford an appetiz-| 
ing walk morning and evening for water supplies; eggs, 
chickens, and Orange County milk at a farm within a mile ; 
grocer’s wagon will leave provisions three times a week at 


this farm for you; just the place for a camping party or 


aced apply. Address Thoreau, Christian Union Office, | 


THE REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER’S 
comme:t on the world-renowned 


WATKINS GLEN 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


“TIT have visited this fascinating spot twics, and it 
would repay many ano her vis.t. ee from the 
lower valiey ou a level with Seneca Lake, it requires 
from three to four hours te climb the ascerding 
gorge. until you reach G'en Omegs. It is reallya 
—~ y ficent cavern of over three miles long. with the 
roof off. * Cath-dral,’ with ita solid wal's 
up three hundred feat, would accommodate 
one of Whitefield’s va-t c rngregations. At Rainbow 
Falis’ you catch but a glimpse of biue sky above the 


| wild precipices on eith-r side, while below you lea 
= foams the white torrent into the dar depths 
w 


«iow. 

“The gem of beauty is that part known as the 
*Artist’s Dream.’ It is a spt in which Church or 
Kensett or loness might revel: a lonz. nsr-owing 
vista of rock wa'ls, o’erarched wi’ h twi: ing trees, is 
i!lumi :ated with a snow-white cascade and tapestried 
with ferns and tress«s of luxuriant vives. Every 
step of our clamber from the eut rance amphitheater 
up to the us @ Pew sensation, and by 
the time that we reach*d the end of our tramp 
we had also reached the end of our adjectives, and sat 
down tired, silent, an’ happy. 

** As there are plenty of res ing places on the route, 
a lover of the beautiful cannot gt tired in a better 
cause then in exploring the bewi ching climbs, cav- 
erns, es, aad cathe tra's Watkins Glen 

“THEODORE L. CUYLER.” 


VISITED ANNUALLY BY THOUSANDS OF 
TOURISTS en route for Niagara Falls and the Thou- 
sand Isiaods. 


Hotel open from May to October 15. First-clars 
accommodations for 300 giests. For full particulars 
and 
AUL C. GRENING, Owner and Proprietor 
Watkins, N. Y. 


Also proprietor of the famous *“* KENSINGTON 
HOTEL.”” BARATOGA SPRINGS, located in the 
rd+«n spot of Saratoga. First-class accommodations 
or 400 guests. Open June 25. Adv reas 
C. GRENING, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium. 


This new Inatitution, under the medical manage- 
ment of experienced physicians, will open for guests 
June 145th. 1890. 

Located on a bluff overloeking thirty miles 
of Seneca Lake. Surrounded by Pine forests and 
near the famous Watkins Glen. 

Will be equipped with the moat eppeores thera- 

utic lances, including Turkish, Russian 

oman, ctric, Electro-thermal, Moliere, Saline and 
fron Baths. 

Also Massage, Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
and all] forma of Electricity. 

Pure water— valuable mineral springs, includ- 
ing Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
"beaatite I vie harming walks and dri 

tifu ws, c we an ves, pure 
air, boating, fishing, etc. 
Modern improvements: Flevator, Electric Bells, 
ete. Culsine unsurpassed. 

Por terms and other particulars, address 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
WATKINS, N. ¥. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
A party will leave New York July 18, for a visit to 


ALAS KA. 


The outward trip will be made over the 


Picturesque Canadian Parifie Railway, 
with visits to Montreal. Banff Hot Springs, 
the Great Glacier of the Seikirks, Vancou- 

a 


ver.and Victoria. After visiti: 
River, etc., 


coma, Portland, the Columb 
the return will be over the 


NORTHERN RAILROAD, 
with a tour through the 


Yellowstone National Park 


— 


During July and August.—aA series of excur- 
sions to lasterp rescurts. 
July 17.—First exursion of the season to the 
Yellowstone National Park. 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 

i Send for descriptive circulars, designating ih 
kind of trip desired. _ 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMIE., 

257 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF irs. W. KETCHAR, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references. | 106 West 42d Street 
New Yor« Crrv. 


Send for circulars. 


in easan 


| 
| 
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| | 
family with a John Burroughs turn of mind. No others; J)®, WM. DUNN. 331 Lexington Av- 
| miners late for the insertion of artifici 
yea 
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New Yor, New York. 
CHER MERHORN'S 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 
3 East N. 


AGENCY. 


Corwegcticut, Hartford. 
a and College Pre- 
Bchool for Girls. Sixteenth year 


ns Bep' t. 890. Princi Miss Sara J. Smits. 
Ase’t =. Mrs. R. M. Laturor, 


MassacuvusetTts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 1. Address Hon. E. H. Bunwert, 
Dean, 16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 


T. HOLYOKE 
D COLLEGE. 
Seminary and College cou and de- 
grees. Laboratories,Cabinets, Library 12,000 vols, Fine 
Art Gallery. Board and Tuiton $2() a year. Opens Sept. 
11,’90. Mra. E. 8. Mead, President, South Hadley, Maas. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies reopens Sept. 18, 1890. Buildin 
remodeled and enlarged. Pupils admitted to Smit 


d Wellesley on our certificate 
hes VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MassacHuusetts, Boston. 
T vo COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


anp Exocvution. Kats F. 
cipal ils fitted for stage or piat- 


New Hampsuire, Portsmouth. 
Iss A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens Bept. 24th, 1890. 
J. G. Whittier says: ** A better, — ay and pleas- 
anter place for a school could scarcely be found in 
New England.”’ 


New Jersey, Montclair. 

-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair isthe most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 


tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for | 


boarders, $600 per year. 
For circulars address 
Mrs. Bisse, 
Miss BRADFORD, 
60 Plymouth St., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
BCHOOL opens September 17. Inquiries 
be addressed to President Patton of Princeton Col- 
lege, or to J. B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students prepared for college. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
| EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE for Young Women. Superior build- 
ings, appointments, and Bend ae 
illustrated catalogue. Pres 


van $220. 
Jos. kixe D.D.., 


New York, Clinton. 
SEMINARY presents 
Bix extended courses of study attractive to 
young ladies, graduates of high ~ ae Receives 
candida 


tes for college wishing to re 
Address A. G. EDICT, A. ‘x. Clinton, N. Y. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.--A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Armaonac, Ph.D , Principal. 


New Yor, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
Sv: SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 


Mrs. E. 8. Wes 
Collegiate courses. 


Lady Prin 
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New York, Peekskill. 

UMMER SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS- 
KILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Location healthful. Care and instruction exceilent. 

JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., cipal. 
Bend for circular. 


New Yors, Newburgh. 
ACATION STUDY AND SPORT IN 
: the Maine woods for three or four boys of the 
right sort, under a competent instructor. For 
ee ag al ply to Biglar’s Preparatory School, 
urgh, 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthfu). A refined Chris- 
tian Home. New Building readv next S*ptember. 
Session begins Bemtomber lv, 189°. Send for Catalogue. 

FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
and undergraduate courses in Sanskri 
aa. Old i French, Italian, Spanish. rman, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High rman, Celtic, His- 
olitical Science, Chemistry, Biol 
‘jectures on Phil ilosoph with Dr. 
Sb com Fellowships (value 
English, tica, History, and 
~ Program, address as above. 
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Infants fed on Nestlé’s Milk Food are noted 
for firm flesh, tough muscle, and clear skin. 
We receive letters daily from people of all 
sorts and conditions thanking us for callin 
their attention to this marvelous Infant = 

Sample sent on to 

THOS MING & CO., 
Pak Place, New York. 


MACMILLAN 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. 2 vols. 
$6.50 net. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE RE- 
LIGION. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
8vo. $6.50 net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By Joun Cairn, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow. 12mo. $1.50. 


8vo. 


Works by Dr. Martineau. 
A STUDY OF RELIGION: 


ITS SOURCES AND CONTENTS. By 
James Martrineav, D.D., LL.D. Amer- 
ican Edition, revised by the author. 
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TYPES OF ETHICAL THE. 
ORY. 


By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 
Second Edition Revised. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these languages every-day and buri- 
ness conversation. by ENTHAL'S cele- 
brated M EISTERSCHAFT SY STEM. Terms, 85.00 
for oad of each language, with privilege of answers 
to all a and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part 1,25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 
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of premium and the amount payable, WITH UN- 
QUESTIONED SECURITY. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


She pares. most soluble—the 0 
vented, patented and m 
Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
Ask for Van HovuTrTeEN’s, 61 
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THE OUTLOOK. 
ASHINGTON, Garfield, and Lee were the 


three American soldiers honored last week 
by memorial ceremonies. Of thesignificance of the 
unveiling of the statue of General Lee we speak more 
particularly in another editorial column. The orator 
of the day was Colonel Archer Anderson. Hespoke 
of Lee’s early life and achievements, of his dislike 
to slavery and his belief in thé unity of the country, 
eulogized his adherence to principle in refusing high 
command rather than abandon his allegiance to his 
State, and of Lee’s conduct after the war said: 


‘* Lee saw that the question submitted to the great arbi- 
trament of war had been finally answered. He recognized 
that the unity of the American people had been irrevocably 
established. He felt that it would be impiety and crime to 
dishonor by the petty strife of faction that pure and unselfish 
struggle for constitutional rights which, while a single hope 
remained, had been loyally fought out by great armies, led 
by heroic captains and sustained by the patriotic sacrifices of 
a noble and resolute people. He therefore promptly coun- 
seled his old soldiers to look upon the great country thus 
reunited by blood and iron as their own, and to liveand labor 
for its honor and welfare. His conduct was in accord with 
these teachings.”’ 


The Garfield Memorial dedicated in Cleveland 
on Decoration Day is a beautiful structure, erected 
at a cost of about $150,000, the main portion of 
which is a circular tower 150 feet in height. The 
main court or hall has a double dome, and is artist- 
ically decorated. In it stands a fine statue of Presi- 
dent Garfield, in a crypt beneath which his remains 
rest. President Harrison, ex-President Hayes, 
Vice-President Morton, General Sherman, Mr. Mce- 
Kinley, and other distinguished men took part in 
the ceremonies, the orator of the day being ex- 
Governor James D. Cox. President Harrison said, 
among other things : 


* This monument, so imposing and tasteful, fittingly typi- 
fies the grand and symmetrical character of him in whose 
honor it has been builded. His was ‘the arduous greatness 
of things done.’ No friendly hand constructed and plac 
for his ambition a ladder upon which he might climb. Hi 
own brave hands framed and nailed the cleats upon which h 
climbed to the heights of public usefulness and fame.”’ 


On the same day, at Washington Square in this 
city, ground was broken for the erection of the 
beautifully proportioned marble arch designed by 
Stanford White, and which will perpetuate in mar- 
ble the handsome temporary structure erected in 
memory of Washington for the centennial celebra- 
tion of last year. Mr. George William Curtis was 
the orator of the day, and we ask a careful reading 
for his closing words : 


‘*Whatever may betide, whatever war, foreign or domes- 
tic, may threaten, whatever specious sophistry may assail 
the political conscience of the country, or bribery or place or 
money corrupt its political action, above the roar of the mob 
and the insidious clamor of the demagogue, the voice of 
Washington will still be the voice of American patriotism 
aud of manly honor: ‘ Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair—the event is in the hands of 

* 
* 

We are not able to agree with Dr. Eaton, 
whose Southern view of a- Southern question he 
furnishes, at our request, to our readers in this 
issue of The Christian Union, nor with those 
whom he quotes—and he might add to the list 
Dr. Field, of the New York “ Evangelist ”—in 
the opinion that giving the suffrage to the negro 
was a mistake. Giving suffrage to the negro ap- 
pears to us to have been a necessity. Government 
had to be established in the rehabilitated States. 
How should it be done? Political power might 
have been given back tothe white race alone. The 
result would almost inevitably have been the estab- 
lishment of a feudal system. The curious reader 
will find the evidence of this in the legislation pro- 
posed in the Southern States at the close of the war. 


Political power might have been centered in the 
National Government, and the States might have 
been governed as provinces of Rome were gov- 
erned. Such a combination of imperialism and 
republicanism would have been a cause of perpetual 
conflict, and would have ended in the destruction 
of one or the other; local self-government would 
probably not have survived. Political power might 
have been given only to those able to read and 
write the English language. Then the pressure of 
necessity which has been laid upon the South to 
establish free schools for all classes would have been 
taken off, and, unless we are to believe that South- 
erners are actuated by a purer philanthropy in their 
political action than men in other communities, 
it is certain that public education would have 
lagged, if it had not halted altogether. The only 
alternative was that adopted by the statesmen of 


the reconstruction period—universal suffrage. Its 


evils were not unforeseen; they have been great; 
but it is to be proved that they are greater than the 
evils of either alternative which lay before the 
legislators of that epoch. It is now certainly within 
the power of the South, except where State consti- 
tutions intervene to prevent, to limit the suffrage 
by an educational or a property qualification, pro- 
vided it is made equally applicable to men of all 
races; or they may accomplish the same result 
more effectually by indirection by adopting the bal- 
lot reform law without any provision for aid to the 
illiterate voter. We do not say that this would 
solve the Southern problem, which is a complicated 
and a perplexing one, but it would at all events de- 
crease the amount of ignorant voting on the one 
hand, and, on the other, stimulate all men, white 
and black, who desire suffrage to prove themselves 
worthy of it by their education. 
* * 
* 

When our readers open this issue of The Chris- 
tian Union, Northerner and Southerner will be sit- 
ting together in the parlors of the Lake Mohonk 
House, under the beneficent influence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smiley, whose serenity speaks like a per- 
petual benediction the beatitude, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers : for they shall be called the children of 
God.” By the shores of that emerald lake where 
in the seven years that have passed so much has 
been so wisely done for the solution of the Indian 
problem, this week a new and more courageous 
experiment will be inaugurated in an attempt to 
seek a solution of the Southern problem bya con- 
ference in which Republican and Democrat, North- 
erner and Southerner, ex-Abolitionist and ex-slave- 
holder, radical and conservative, will compare their 
views, seek each to put himself in the other’s place 
and see with the other’s eyes, and so endeavor to 
come to some common, non-partisan, and Christian 
conclusions. God speed the undertaking thus in- 
augurated in the divinest spirit of faith in God and 
man ! 


* * 
* 


Harvard College is considering a change in its cur- 
riculum which will strike conservative men as little 
less than revolutionary, and which, if it be effected, 
will almost necessarily compel analogous changes 
in other colleges. Hitherto, under the American 
system, four years’ course in college has been essen- 
tial in order to obtain a degree, and, until compara- 
tively recently, this four years’ course was prescribed 
and was pursued alike by all students. Optional 
courses have been gradually introduced, Harvard 
taking the lead, other colleges following, until now 
in Harvard, and measurably in other colleges, the 
degree depends rather upon certain examinations 
passed than upon certain prescribed courses followed 
or certain time spent inthestudy. Still, four years 


in college is the normal, if not always the necessary, 
prerequisite to a degree. It is now proposed—and 
the proposal has already been approved by the 
Faculty, the Academie Council, and the Corpora- 
tion, and only awaits the concurrence of the Board 
of Overseers to become consummated—to substitute, 
as a condition for a degree, in lieu of four years’ 
study involving eighteen and a half courses, success- 
ful examination in sixteen courses, entirely irre- 
spective of the length of time spent in their ac- 
quirement. It is estimated that the average faithful 
student will be able to accomplish this work in 
three years and a half, and exceptional students 
will be able to accomplish it in three. Of course 
the class organizations will be entirely broken up. 
The avowed object of the change is to reduce the 
amount of time expended in preparation for life, 
and to enable students to begin their professional 
course a year earlier than at present; and this 
seems to us to be of pre-eminent importance. If 
this fashion is once set, it will almost necessarily 
be followed. For if students find that they can 
get at Harvard University a degree by three years’ 
study, it will be difficult to keep them at other col- 
leges where four years’ are required. We believe 
that it is a step in the right direction, and while it 
will be questioned whether the result sought could 
not as well or better be obtained by reduction of time 
in the preparatory schools—that is, by a change in 
the conditions of admission to college—we have no 
question whatever that the result is desirable and 
even important, and we are inclined to think that 
the means proposed are wisely adjusted to secure 
that end. 


* * 
* 


A vigorous campaign is about to be inaugurated 
in this State in support of an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting the liquor traffic. The 
election takes place next April. This leaves time 
for vigorous discussion and public enlightenment. 
We shall open our columns to a limited discussion of 
the question. We say limited, because without this 
qualification the letters which we should receive 
would be liable to occupy all the space of The 
Christian Union, leaving none for other topics. Our 
own convictions upon this question are clear, and, 
with the full consciousness that in expressing them 
we shall antagonize the judgment and conscience of 
some of our readers, we have no hesitation in giving 
explicit expression tothem. We advise the citizens 
of New York State to vote against constitutional 
prohibition, and to use their political influence in 
all legitimate ways for the defeat of the amend- 
ment. In our judgment, constitutional prohibition 
in New York State is an attempt to accomplish by 
a short cut what can only be accomplished by a 
slow, educational process. The adoption of the 
constitutional amendment would have, in our jadg- 
ment, no other effect than to give the State unli- 
censed liquor-selling from one end to the other. 
We doubt whether any well-informed person sup- 
poses that prohibition can be enforced in New 
York or Brooklyn or Albany, or, for that matter, 
in any of the larger interior cities. It is doubt- 
ful how far it would be enforced in most even 
of the rural communities. Meanwhile the pro- 
hibition amendment would prevent all license, 
and therefore all regulation, of the liquor traffic. 
Free rum would be the result, and the temperance 
movement would be set back in this State as it was 
in Ohio by a somewhat similar amendment. If 
the majority of the people of this State shail vote 
for constitutional prohibition, we shall then advise 
all temperance people to combine their efforts in an 
endeavor to enforce it. If the majority of the peo- 
ple shall vote against constitutional prohibition, we 
shall urge all temperance people to eombine their 
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efforts in favor of a law fixing a minimum license 
fee. and giving local option to each township to 
prohibit the saloon altogether. We believe that 
such legislation is far more likely to produce practi- 
cal results in limiting the liquor traffic and reduc- 
ing drunkenness than the attempt to abolish both 
altogether by a prohibition clause in the Constitu- 
tion, with no adequate public sentiment in the State 
to sustain and enforceit. The true order of reform 
is agitation, education, legislation. The present 
movement for constitutional prohibition reverses 
this order, and puts legislation first and education 
and agitation afterward. 

* 

During the past week gambling questions have 
been tothe front in various quarters. In England 
the society recently organized for the suppression 
oi this evil has developed a strength which has en- 
abled it to begin its crusade with prospects of un- 
usual success. The same movement extends over 
the Continent, where the first blow was struck, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on Wednesday last. Geneva, 
being a great resort for travelers, has been, like 


Saratoga, a place in which public sentiment had. 


been disposed to condone a traffic by which citizens 
profited at the expense of visitors. It seems, how- 
ever, that the authorities are now thoroughly in 
earnest, and that every one of the gambling-places 
has been closed. In America the same question 
is involved in the struggle of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company to secure an extensiun of its charter. Last 
week, after bitter opposition from the lottery people, 
the anti-lottery legislators secured the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the charges of bribery 
which have been freely made and seem to be well 
substantiated. The “Evening Delta,’ the paper 
started to fight the Lottery, claims that the anti- 
lottery legislators are now thoroughly organized and 
can all “ stand a pressure of five hundred dollars to 
the square inch without collapsing.” All of these 
legislators are Democrats, and the “ Evening Delta”’ 
appeals to all representatives of that party to rid 
the State of the disgrace which was fastened upon 
it by “the black aud tan legislature of 1868.” The 
* Times-Democrat,” however, urges that Democratic 
principles demand that the question be submitted 
to the people. If only the interests of Louisiana 
were involved, there would be justice in this claim. 
It is a Democratic principle that the people of any 
section are the best and safest judges of the in- 
terests of that section; it is not a Democratic prin- 
ciple that they are the best and safest judges of the 
interests of the entire Nation. It is contrary to all 
Democratic principles that a small minority of the 
American people should have conceded to them the 


right to betray the interests of the vast majority. 


The long discussion of the sweating system in 
England gives interest to a final report on the 
subject recently made by a special committee of 
the House of Lords. The details of the report 
have not yet reached us, but the telegraphic sum- 
maries indicate the conclusion of the committee 
that very little can be done to break up the sweat- 
ing system by legislation, and that the real remedy 
for it is greater humanity on the part of the capi- 
talists and employers. So far as the sweating sys- 
tem is employed by Government contractors} or 
coutractors for municipalities, there may be a more 
rigid supervision. The sanitary condition of places 
of work may be more carefully looked after, and 
some kinds of very heavy work may be forbidden 
for women. But this legislation only alleviates the 
wrongs suffered by employees, and does not break 
up the system. “The real amelioration of condi- 
tions must be due to the increased sense of respon- 
sibility in the employers, and improved habits in 
the employed.” The conclusion reached by the 
committee may or may not be wise in view of the 
facts before them, but it is certainly true that the 
only really effective remedy for industrial troubles 
is more conscience, humanity, and justice on the 
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part of capitalists and employers. The law can do 
many things, but it cannot effect a change of spirit, 
and it is by a change of spirit that industrial ques- 
tions are to be eventually settled. The report con- 
tains one other conclusion which is very significant. 
It has been found that the trades which suffer the 
most under the sweating system are those in which 
the work is done at the home of the worker, and in 
which there is, therefore, small opportunity for 
combination on the part of the employed. Trades 
in which combination is possible among the workers 
show a decidedly better condition both as regards 
sanitary environment and payment of labor. Com- 
bination generally means, in one form or another, a 
strike, and strikes are very rough and ugly means 
of agitation. But this conclusion of the committee 
indicates, as do many other facts, that this rough 
method has been necessary for the self-protection of 


the workers. 


* 

The barbers of Bombay have set an example to 
the trades-unions of Christendom. They have 
unitedly declared the shaving of the heads of Hindu 
widows to be an act of oppression, and have ayreed 
that henceforward any barber who performs this 
operation shall be expelled from his caste. It is 
true that at the meeting in which this remarkable 
aciion was resolved upon superstition was appealed 
to in its behalf. It was urged that the barbers had 
not been prosperous of late years, and that the 
want of prosperity was the result of the curses of 
the widows ; yet such a superstition as this is itself 
the result of humane sentiment, The barbers’ 
action showed that their sense of humanity had 
triumphed not only over their sense of self-interest, 
but also over their reverence for the social and re- 
ligious tradition of their land. The custom of treat- 
ing widows as outcasts is itself the more humane 
successor of the custom of condemning them to death 
at the death of their lord. Even in America it is 
still believed in some quarters that a woman should 
have no intellectual life apart from a sympathetic 
share in that of her husband. Theancient Hindu 
custom carried this conception a step further. In 
order to maintain the unity of man and wife, they 
sacrificed her physical as well as her intellectual 
life, except in so far as it ministered to his. It was 
thought that the wife’s whole being should be so wrap- 
ped up in that of her husband that she could hope for 
nothing, not even life itself, without him. When the 
wives had gained the right to survive their husbands, 
the penalty of perpetual slavery was substituted for 
death. There are, of course, a great number of 
widows in India who are protected by the personal 
affections of their family, but in the main the 
branding them as an outcast class who are fallen 
from all title to respect makes their lives that of 
slaves, and, indeed, reduces many of them to deserve 
the ignominy which is theirs whether they deserve 
it or not. Great numbers of Hindus have for a 
generation protested against the cruelty of the 
widows’ treatment. They have appealed to the 
authority of scriptures earlier than those which 
modern Hindus follow in behalf of the natural 
rights of womanhood. That the emancipation 
sentiment should have become so strong that the 
barbers of Bombay feel its influence, and refuse 
any longer to be instruments in the perpetuation of 
the widows’ oppression, signifies that the end of 
this oppression is near at hand. 

* * 

Mr. Stanley’s sharp and free criticism of the 
action, or inaction, of the English Government in 
Africa has excited so much attention that Lord 
Salisbury has noticed it, and partially replied to it. 
The struggle between England and Germany, as we 


have recently stated, unless wisely directed will in 


the end produce trouble. Stanley thinks that what 
is known as the English sphere is likely to pass en- 
tirely into German hands. It is a very difficult 
matter to define the two spheres geographically, so 
general are the claims of each Government, and so 
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indeterminate is actual possession. If our readers 
will open their atlases, we may be able to aid them. 
Not many years ago the Sultan of Zanzibar had 
control of the whole east coast of Central Africa. 
Five years ago, at a conference held in Berlin, the 
Powers who were seeking territory in Eastern 
Africa came to an understanding with respect to 
their various “spheres of influence,” as the phrase 
ran. By the terms of this agreement the German 
sphere, beginning at the eleventh degree of south 
latitude, not far from the Portuguese territory, and 
opposite the northern end of Madagascar, extended 
along the coast northward to the fourth degree of 
south latitude, near the mouth of the River Wanga. 
From this point an imaginary line in a northeasterly 
direction defines German territory to the eastern 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza. The western bound- 
ary is formed partly by Lakes Nyassa and Tangan- 
yika, but the boundary line remained undetermined 
between the southern shore of Victoria Nyanza and 
the northern boundary of Tanganyika. 
* 


The British sphere extends along the coast from 
the River Wanga about two hundred miles north 
to Kipimi, and with the River Tana for a northern 
boundary for nearly three hundred miles, and then 
widens out without boundary to the northward and 
westward. It includes the upper shore of Victoria 
Nyanza, and runs down the western shore of that 
lake toward the German sphere. This unsettled 
line furnishes one of the points of the dispute. At 
present the German control covers about four 
hundred miles of coast line; the English control 
about two hundred. Not long since the. English 
secured from the Sultan of Zanzibar control of cer- 
tain islands, including ports north of Kipimi. To 
this extension of British territory the Germans ob- 
ject, and they have carried their objection so far as 
to establish a protectorate over the coast line oppo- 
site these islands. Naturally, English communica- 
tion with the continent and the interior has been 
interrupted. Dr. Peters, the German explorer, is 
now looking upa strip of unoccupied territory north 
of the present British sphere, and when he returns 
to civilization the German claims will probably be 
still further enlarged. The English have the great 
advantage of controlling the Victoria Nyanza and 


the Albert Nyanza. The principal dispute between 


the Powers relates to the coast line above Kipimi. 
* 

If the criticism of cur Boston correspondent 
on page 799 were a criticism simply of The Chris- 
tian Union, we should publish it, as is our wont in 
such cases, without reply, leaving the course of 
The Christian Union to justify itself or to be con 
demned in the minds of our readers, according to 
their jadgment. But a few words of response are 
due to our correspondent, who is in this criticism 
particularly condemned. It is true that his name 
is not signed to his letters, but he does not fall in the 
category of anonymous correspondents. What is 
published in such a paper as The Christian Union 
from one of its regular correspondents is to be re- 
garded as editorial publication—no more anony- 
mous than the unsigned editorials. For it, as for 
every other editorial utterance, The Christian Union 
is itself responsible. Nor do we see that these 
critics point out any specific errors in the state- 
ments of our correspondent. He asserted, not that 
the work of the Committee, but that the movement 
to disfranchise the Roman Catholics, was passed by 
with amusement, if not contempt, and we see noth- 
ing in the statements of our critics inconsistent 
with this assertion; nor with his other, that the 
names of the Committee of One Hundred are not 
made public ; nor with his description of Document 
No. 4, Vol. IL., entitled “‘ The Pope’s Last Veto in 
American Politics.” Our clerical correspondents 
maintain both the necessity for and the success 
of what may be called the Protestant political 
movement in Boston. If one-third of the popu- 
lation were controlling the schools of the city 
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in the interest, not of the city, but of a particular 
denomination, it was high time for a political revo- 
lution. But that revolution should have been, as 
our clerical correspondents indicate that it was, not 
in the interests of Protestant propagandism, cer- 
tainly not with an end in view of disfranchising 
Romanists, but with the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a wholly non-sectarian schoo: system. 
With that end it is hardly necessary to tell our 
readers The Christian Union is in the fullest sym- 
pathy. As to the incident of the text-book, we 
have heretofore given our readers the facts respect- 
ing it. Whether it was wise to take the text-book 
out of the schools or not we shall not undertake to 
determine. But there is no question that the 
definition of indulgences which it gave in a foot- 
note, and to which the Roman Catholic priesthood 
objected, was an objectionable definition, and one 
which ought not to have found its way into any 
school or any text-book, least of all into a public 
school, or a text-book used in a public school. 


* * 
* 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has given its an- 
swer to the questions addressed to the Congrega- 
tional churches by the American Board, and we 
take the occasion of this fact to remind the Con- 
gregational churches that they have some respon- 
sibility in this matter, and to suggest to them again, 
as we have done heretofore, that the principles em- 
bodied in the answer which Plymouth Church has 
made its own are such as might be agreed upon by 
a great majority of our Congegational churches 
without strife or debate. In answer to the 
three questions, Plymouth Church replies sub- 
stantially that the American Board ought to be 
made in some way representative of and responsi- 
ble to the churches, because it is to the churches 
that Christ has committed the missionary work, and 
the churches have no right to transfer that respon- 
sibility ; secondly, it is not for the churches to 
propose a plan for accomplishing this result ; it be- 
longs to the Board to formulate a plan, and to the 
churches to consider and vote upon it; and, finally, 
the question whether the number of corporate 
members should be increased depends apon the 
changes in constitution which on other grounds 
may be deemed advisable. 

* * 
* 

If the reports in the daily papers are correct, the 
captain of the “ Normannia,”’ instead of receiving 
a testimonial, should be at least suspended from his 
post until official inquiry could be made, and it can 
be definitely determined whether or not he took the 
risks which nearly resulted in the demolition of his 
steamer and the destruction of his thousand pas- 
sengers. According to what certainly is a very 
dramatic and seems to be a somewhat highly col- 
ored account in the New York “Tribune,” the 
“ Normannia ” had sailed all day on the 27th of 
May in the immediate presence of a veritable pro- 
cession of icebergs lining her route. At quarter of 
five a blinding fog set in. The steamer kept her 
pace of seventeen knots an hour. Suddenly through 
the fog was seen, a ship’s length away, a mountain 
of ice towering high in the air. The captain called 
to the wheelman to port his helm and signaled to 
the engineer to reverse his starboard serew, and, if 
we may believe the account, the ship “swung round 
as if on a pivot under the enormous mountain of ice,” 
and in a quarter of a minute presented her side in- 
stead of ber bow to the ice mountain which rose up 
250 feet above her. She would have escaped con- 
tact with the iceberg altogether if a heavy wave 
striking against her starboard quarter had not car- 
ried her up against it, bringing upon her deck a 
shower of ice, which, however, inflicted no serious 
injury. Doubtless honor was due to the captain 
for his presence of mind and quickness of action, 
but what shall be said, by those who value life more 
than speed, of this running through dense fog at 
seventeen knots an hour with icebergs all about ? 
Probably this ocean racing will go on until some 
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terrible tragedy enforces the protests which now 


come from the press in vain. 


The sale of one-third of a million copies of Ed. 
ward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” is hardly 
more remarkable than is the number of Nationalist 
Clubs which have sprung up from the reading of 
this book. In the city of New York, according to 
the New York ~“ Sun,” there are twelve of these, with 
a total membership of 350. The membership in 
most of them is distinctively American. A ma- 
jority of the members are people of culture, if not 
of wealth. Of course many of them are Socialists 
of the “ Fabian” type, who “view with great com- 
placency the fact that the institation of private 
property will long outlast themselves.” But in the 
main the spirit which inspires them seems to be a 
serious one. Some of the members are eager to 
enter immediately upon political action. In the 
sphere of politics, however, the only field of pres- 
ent usefulness for the Nationalists is that upon 
which the Nationalists of Boston entered some 
time ago; namely, the constant advocacy of the 
control of local monopolies by the local public. 
This is, indeed, very far from true Nationalism, and 
might more justly be called “municipalism,” but 
the same principle of public control of industrial 
enterprises appears in both. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the friends of “ municipalism ” are much 
longer to remain in the minority. They certainly 
are not in Great Britain, for the most progressive 
cities there have already municipalized not only the 
gas works and water works, but also the street-car 
lines. 

* 

CONGRESSIONAL PRocEEDINGS.—Senator Plumb, 
of Kansas, seriously embarrassed the friends of the 
McKinley bill in the Senate by introducing a reso- 
lution that the Finance Committee be instructed to 
furnish the Senate, in writing, the reasons in each 
case which have led to an increase of present duties. 
Four Republicans, Plumb and Ingalls, of Kansas, 
Wilson, of Iowa, and Davis, of Minnesota, voted 
with twenty-eight Democrats in support of this reso- 
lution. It was accordingly carried. After a pro- 
longed debate, the Wilson bill, subjecting imported 
liquors to State laws after they are delivered to the 
consignee, was passed by a vote of 34to 10. The 
ten were all Democrats. In the Senate there was 
a long debate over the bill appropriating four 
million dollars for three new battle ships. Mr. 
Blair, of New Hampshire, urged that the New 
England coast was exposed to the danger of bom- 
baidmnent any moment from a British fleet which 
would make rendezvous at Halifax.——Senator 
Plumb suggested that there was no danger that the 
United States would be surprised, as long as the 
Senator from New Hampshire was kept so well 
informed as to the future maneuvers of the British 
navy. When a vote was taken upon the proposed 
expenditure, thirty-three Senators, chiefly Repub- 
licans, were in its favor, and eighteen, chiefly Demo- 
crats, were against it. President Harrison has 
transmitted to Congress a message recommending 
the establishment of an International American 
Bank. The Government is not asked to incur any 
financial responsibility, but merely to promote public 
confidence by requiring of the bank to submit ite 
transactions to the same official scrutiny as is now 
exercised over our domestic banking system. 
Senator Stanford’s bill authorizing the issue of 
$100,000,000 of legal tender notes to be loaned 
upon farm mortgage security at two per cent. 
interest, has been followed by a similar measure 
introduced by Representative McClammy, of North 
Carolina, authorizing the issue of $1,800,000,000 
worth of such notes, to be loaned at one per cent. 
interest. The “ canteen ” question was settled in 
the Senate Monday by the adoption of the confer- 
ence committee's amendment forbidding the sale of 
liquors in army canteens in States having prohibi- 
tion laws. 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 
WE give elsewhere in a paragraph a brief sketch 


of three memorial occasions last week—the 
dedication of the Garfield Memorial at Cleveland, 
O., the breaking ground for the Washington Cen- 
tennial Memorial Arch in this city, and the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Robert E. Lee at Richmond, Va. 
The whole country will share sympathetically in 
two of these memorial occasions. We desire our 
influence to go in favor of a like participation of the 
whole Nation in the third. 

We honor Virginia for having honored General 
Lee ; we join with Virginia in paying respect to his 
memory. It is true that there were some incidents 
connected with that unveiling which were repugnant 
to National sentiment ; true that any appearance of 
the Confederate flag, even in the subordinate posi- 
tions which it occupied, was a mistake ; true that the 
parallel traced by the orator between Lee and 
Washington must be set down to the exuberance of 
sentiment natural to such an occasion ; true that this 
parallel cannot be justified by the sober, serious 
thought of the unprejudiced and unimpassioned 
thinker. But it is also true that Virginia honored 
herself in honoring General Lee, and would be dis- 
honored if she had failed to do so. History 
must, and more and more will, recognize a broad 
distinction between two classes of men in the 
South who engaged in the Civil War. For those 
who stirred up a causeless rebellion against Na- 
tional authority ; who instigated the movement for 
secession to gratify an insane ambition ; who, being 
inevitably second in the Nation, sought to divide it 
that they might be first in the;Confederacy ; who, in 
the subsequent warfare, resorted to the methods of 
barbarism ; who inflicted upon prisoners the horrors 
of Andersonville, and would, if they could, have sent 
pestilence to the North by poisoned clothes or de- 
struction into its harbors by Greek fire, and the fruit 
of whose methods was finally seen in assassination— 
for these the world will never cease to have execra- 
tion until it charitably allows their names to be 
buried in oblivion. 

But General Robert E. Lee was made of very 
d fferent stuff, inspired by very different motives, 
and ruled by very different moral principles. He 
was taught in a school which believed that the 
State was superior to the Nation, and that when 
the two came in conflict loyalty to the State 
must take precedence over loyalty to the Na- 
tion. This was a false creed, destructive to all 
National life, destructive, if it had triumphed, to 
the world’s liberty, whose hope lay in the perpetuity 
of the American Union. But we hope never to be 
s0 narrow as to refuse the meed of praise and honor 
to men who faithfully and patiently adhere to their 
convictions, though those convictions be erroneous, 
who prove the reality of their faith in their false 
creed by a self-sacrificing devotion to it. Thus did 
Robert E. Lee. His creed was false, but his cour- 
age, his heroism, his patience, were unfaltering. 
He was a true soldier, fought in honorable battle 
by honorable means, and when the end came sur- 
rendered with honor. The brave boys in blue 
are not discredited by gladly acknowledging that 
they met in battlefield foemen worthy of their 
steel. ‘There is no incongruity in dedicating in the 
same week a monument to General Garfield and a 
monument to General Lee. We venture to believe 
that if either were living he would gladly have 
paid honor to the memory of the other. We trust 
that the South will never erect a monument to the 
memory of Jefferson Davis, or, if it should do so, 
that no loyal hands will be present to applaud the 
memorial. But we also trust that the memory of 
Robert E. Lee may be held in honorable remem- 
brance in North and South as that of a brave and 
honorable soldier. We may easily make Decora- 
tion Day the occasion for feeding the flames of sec- 
tional passion and prejudice, and keep alive the 
animosities which should have been buried at Appo- 
mattox Court-House ; but we may also make Deco- 
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ration Day an occasion for mutually honoring each 
other’s heroism, recognizing each in the other that 
fidelity to convictions which is always worthy of 
praise, and so, without forgetting the past, make its 
memories a means of cementing the two sections 
into a sincere fellowship with one another. 

How long must the wounds of war remain un- 
healed? How long must the memory of strife con- 
tinue to be itself a strife? Lancaster and York in 
England fought through long and bloody encoun- 
ters on English soil; now the white rose and the 
red rose bloom together on the same bush and per- 
fume the same atmosphere with their common fra- 
grance. Cavalier and Puritan hotly contested the 
rigbt of supremacy in England, and reddened Eng- 
lish soil with each other’s blood; now their chil- 
dren sit side by side in the same Parliament, 
common law-makers of a commonwealth. If 
America is to be truly one, it must learn this 
lesson of unity from history, learn to preserve as 
a common glory the honorable deeds of both par- 
ticipants ina civil war. Christianity bids us learn 
this lesson at once, and act upon it from the mo- 
ment the swords have returned to their scabbards. 
We are not to forget the long night of anguish and 
conflict by which the Nation paid for its betrayal of 
liberty, its complacent acquiescence in the enslave- 
ment of the negro; but the memory of that night 
and that anguish and that conflict should be a mem- 
ory to unite, not to separate, us, a memory of mutual 
respect for each other’s heroism, and a common ac- 
ceptance of the decision of the war—the liberation 
of the slave and the supremacy of the Nation. 


HEALTHIER TASTE FOR READING. 


A MAN’S physical condition depends largely on 
the food heeats. If the food is nutritious and 
wisely selected, the waste of work is constantly 
repaired, and the body kept at the highest state of 
efficiency. If, on the other hand, the food lacks 
the element of nutrition, the body wastes and 
strength declines. The same law holds good with 
regard to the nourishment of the mind. The read- 
ing of strong books and the thinking of pure 
thoughts make the strong mind; bad books in the 
long run make bad men, and vulgar books vulgar 
men. That which feeds the mind, eventually 
colors and forms it. No one can read habitually 
the best books without being unconsciously edu- 
cated; no one can read bad books habitually with- 
out being unconsciously contaminated. It is because 
of this law that the very general reading of weak, 
vulgar, and immoral books in this country gives many 
thoughtful persons good ground for anxiety. When 
one looks at the books which are sold by the hundreds 
of thousands at the news-stands and the railway 
stations, and at some of the newspapers which are 
most widely circulated, it is impossible not to fear 
that the national mind is becoming rapidly vulgar- 
ized, if not thoroughly demoralized. Everywhere 
the books most accessible to young men and women 
are the books which they ought not to read. The 
majority of these books are not positively immoral, 
although there are many immoral books among 
them, but they are weak, unhealthy, and vulgar. 
Congress refuses to protect the foreign author, and 
resolutely holds the gates open to a tide of foreign 
books which are out of sympathy with American 
life, beeause they represent for the most part the 
worst and the weakest side of foreign life. That 
the reading habit is an admirable habit for any 
people to form is beyond question, and that the final 
result of the habit of reading on a great scale will 
be the wider familiarity with the best literature we 
firmly believe, but we are now at a stage where 
public opinion should be educated so as to become 
a kind of invisible and unofficial censor of all books 
sold at the news-stands. 

To the current issue of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner contributes a timely 
and suggestive discussion of this subject, in which 
he states his belief that the low taste of the large 
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number of young people in the matter of reading is 
due to a defect in the education furnished at the 
common schools. We are not sure but that Mr. 
Warner's generalization is a little broader than the 
facts will bear, but we are confident that, both as 
regards his statement of the growing evil of reading 
vulgar literature and of the defective education of 
the public schools on the literary side, he is entirely 
right. The taste for good literature is very largely 
a matter of cultivation. As between a good and a 
bad book, a child who has not been contaminated 
will prefer the good book. The observation of the 
writer respecting this matter has been uniformly 
that, as between a piece of sound literature and a 
weak, trashy child's book, most children decidedly 
prefer the better work. A boy will take to “Ivan- 
hoe” in preference to a weak, silly story for boys 
if he only has the opportunity of making the choice. 
The difficulty is that many children do not have 
this opportunity, and the public school does very 
little to bring it within their reach. 

No man knows humanity or history who does not 
know literature. As there is no other study which 
gives us so vital a knowledge of the things which 
are the most important for us to know, so there is 
no other which so largely increases the resources 
of the individual. There are days in every month 
when the geologist cannot sound his hammer on 
the rocks, or the astronomer follow his star through 
the sky, but there are no days when the good book 
is not at hand. Literature is the one great de- 
partment of human knowledge which can be mas- 
tered without the aid of a teacher, the fostering of 
an institution, or that environment of favorable 
circumstances which other kinds of scholarship re- 
quire; for one may have a good knowledge of 
literature without being a literary specialist, and 
that knowledge is accessible to any one who sets 
out with a definite purpose, reads habitually the best 
books, and devotes his spare time to this pursuit. 

Mr. Warner is entirely right in rejecting the idea 
that literature must be taught as a separate study, 
with text-books, like arithmeticand grammar. This 
is a good way to learn about literature, but it is not 
the way to study literature. Professor Hill has 
recently said that the study of English ought to be 
a part of every other study. The boy at the black- 
board, as he explains the example or demonstrates 
the problem, ought to receive from his teacher at 
the same time a lesson in English; his expression 
in every recitation ought to be supervised and di- 
rected. In the same way, the study of literature 
ought to accompany and be a part of every other 
study, because students ought always to be reading 
the best books. There has already been a great 
change in the matter of text-books. Many of the 
Readers now in the hands of children contain none 
but the best writing, and the time will come when 
every text-book will have, so far as possible, this 
literary quality. But, beyond this, there ought to be 
an endeavor in every school, public or private, to 
develop and cultivate the literary instinct among 
the pupils. This cannot be done by text-books ; it 
must be done by theteacher. Every child in school 
ought to have access to a good library. In many 
places the public libraries co-operate with the public 
schools in furnishing unusual facilities for drawing 
books to the children. If every teacher would 
habitually and continually name to the pupils under 
his charge the books they are to read, and regard 
this as an essential part of his work, in ten years 
we should have a different reading public in this 
country. If every father and mother would see to 
it that their children’s books are as well supervised 
and as carefully selected to nourish their minds as 
is the food which nourishes their bodies, we should 
make another great gain. There is not the slightest 
need for the reading of vulgar books ; vulgar books 
are not a whit more interesting than good books, 
even to the inexperienced reader. The whole 
question can be solved by education, and it will be 
our own fault if we do not solve it. 
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AN immense amount of strength is lost in resist- 
ing experiences which we cannot avoid. Men 
are slow to learn that there is a power higher than 
themselves in life, and, instead of contending with it, 
to acquiesce in its direction and follow with good 
heart wherever it leads. There is nothing more 
pathetic than a human soul struggling blindly and 
hopelessly against the inevitable logses, sorrows, and 
trials of life. No sensitive nature can bear and 
endure without suffering ; but resistance and antago- 
nism only intensify suffering, while they rob it of that 
educational power with which, if rightly accepted, 
it is charged. If we attempt to resist the natural 
forces, they turn upon us and destroy us ; if we learn 
their secret and yield to their guidance, we master 
their power and use it for ourownends. The same 
law prevails in the spiritual world. To shut our 
hearts against the teaching of life through its mani- 
fold experiences is to suffer inevitable defeat; to 
open our hearts and minds to those experiences, and, 
through suffering, to learn that which they have to 
teach, is to attain the mastery of life, to rise above 
its mutations, and to wring from its hardest and 
sternest allotments some good for ourselves. The 
Buddhist strives to protect himself against the 
changes of life by declaring that all external things 
are an illusion, and by withdrawing himself into the 
isolation of his own personality; the Stoic hardens 
his heart and bears calamity as the rock resists the 
storm. Christ, on the other hand, teaches that al! 
things work together for good to those who trust 
God and are willing to learn what he endeavors to 
teach. It is practical atheism to resist what the 
daily providence of God brings to us; the deepest 
expression of our faith we can make is by humble 
acceptance ; in our very acceptance we have robbed 
calamity of its power to harm us, and make it 
minister to our growth. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


“It doesn’t cost much to live in New York,” you'll 
hear the high-spirited philosopher of the optimistic 
school say to you sometimes. ‘ Nobody can starve in 
New York unless he wants to starve. Food isso cheap ; 
and it’s good food, too.” Then, again, you will hear, as 
the Spectator has heard so often, the complaint of those 
who find it terribly hard to live in New York. “ Oh,” 
they’ll tell you excitedly, “ don’t talk to me of economy 
in this city! Why, it’s impossible for anybody to save 
anything in New York. Everything is so expensive, 
and there are so many ingenious methods contrived by 
which one is forced to spend money in spite of his own 
desires and good resolutions. There are a thousand 
and one things that are necessary, and for which one 
must be continually emptying his purse. Oh, it’s so 
hard to live in New York!” That’s what they say to 
the Spectator nowadays, until he begins to pray the 
prayer of the wise ancient who asked that, whatever 
condition he should be in, he might have the strength to 
be content therewith. The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, 
the brilliant brother of the famousand lamented Henry 
Ward, told the Spectator once that only the beggar, the 
professional tramp, can enjoy that placidity of spirit 
which we think comes from the possession of vast 
riches. And the Spectator, who didn’t know much 
about such things in those days, is sometimes inclined 
to think now that the learned doctor was not simply 
exercising his fancy for the dangerous paradox when he 
made the statement of which the Spectator has spoken. 
From the Spectator’s experience he is impelled to the 
belief that we shall never feel content that our wants 
are all gratified until we cease to have wants. What 
leads him to think this way is an episode that he ex- 
perienced the other day when he was walking down the 
Bowery and trying to keep out of the way of the ener- 
getic gentlemen who had beautiful overcoats to sell at 


half the price of cost. 


* * 
* 


The Spectator was commenting to himself on the 
beauty of the weather, and thinking also of what some- 
body had said confidentially that morning about the un- 
desirability of living, as suggested by the hardships of 
the struggle for existence. The Spectator himself is 


on intimate terms with that person whom Lord Byron 
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used to speak of as “the demon of melancholy,” but, 
nevertheless, he doesn’t like to hear people who haven’t 
been long sufferers from mortal diseases speak of dy- 
ing. And that’s what he was saying to himself the 
other day, while he was walking down the Bowery, 
when a meek-looking gentleman, who was carrying a 
tray full of “ genuine diamonds” that he wanted to 
sell for “ten cents each,” pushed against the Spec- 
tator rudely, and interrupted him seriously. When the 
Spectator recovered himself, his glance fell ona beauti- 
ful blue-and-red transparency that advertised an “ Ele- 
gant and Sumptuous Dinner for 13 cents.” People 
talk of the struggle for existence in New York ! said 
the Spectator, with a self-righteous sneer. “ Here’s 
cheap food, and it’s elegant and sumptuous in the 
bargain.” So saying, the Spectator plunged boldly 
through the swinging doors, and found himself after- 
ward in a big room that contained over a score of 
eating-tables. The place was crowded, and an in- 
cessant clash and hum drowned every other sound. 
The only uninviting feature about the room was its 
insufferable odor, but this is less the fault of the pro- 
prietor than that of the customers, who are, as a rule, 
the most impecunious of Bowery loungers or the least 
fortunate of bread-winners. The Spectator seated 
himself at a rear table, and found it clean enough, only 
the gentleman opposite might just as well have used a 
knife and fork with his meat, since the proprietor had 
gone to the expense and trouble of providing those ar- 
ticles free of charge. The service was pretty good, if at 
times it was a trifle familiar, not to say boisterous. But 
it was the “ 13-cent dinner ” that had aroused the Spec 
tator’s interest, and he had thought for nothing else. 
* * 


* 

“Give me,” said the Spectator to the muscular young 
man who approached with latent hostility in every move- 
ment—“ give me one of your regular dinners.” Back 
came the young man witha bowl of very palatable 
vegetable soup. It was a large bowl, and the appur- 
tenances were clean. ‘Two slices of bread came with 
the soup. The Spectator can’t affirm with any degree 
of solemnity just now, after the lapse of time, that he 
drank all that soup, but he knows positively that his 
opposite neighbor liked soup, because he said so. The 
next dish after the soup was a very large plate of corned 
beef and cabbage. The Spectator was advised to select 
this dish by his ygighbor opposite, with whom he 
had got on quite fraternal terms. Then there was 
coffee, with plenty of sugar and milk, and of course the 
vegetables had come with the corned beef and cabbage, 
the vegetables being potatoes and turnips. And then 
for dessert we had—the Spectator says “we” because 
his neighbor and he were become quite friendly—we 
had a large bowl of corn-starch and eream. The 
Spectator might have chosen pie or pudding, but his 
neighbor opposite advised him to select the corn-starch, 
because he was sure the Spectator would like it. The 
Spectator does not like corn-starch, but he did not care 
to wound his poor friend’s feelings. Nevertheless, the 
Spectator tasted that corn-starch, and found it very 
good, and his neighbor affirmed this judgment. The 
meal was certainly large enough to have satisfied a very 
hungry man, and the expense was just thirteen cents— 
a very lucky number for many a Bowery wayfarer. ‘Two 
such meals a day, the Spectator thought, ought to satisfy 
any ordinary man. The food was really good—so good 
that it is difficult to see how it can be sold so cheaply 
by a man who gets rich in the business, as many of the 
proprietors of these places do. 

* * 
* 

On his way uptown that afternoon the Spectator 
stopped at another famous cheap eating-house. Only 
in this case the appearance of the place is scrupulously 
neat, if not gaudy. Everything is conducted on a mag- 
nificent scale ; the waiters are trained servants, and 
there are two or three supervising waiters who do noth- 
ing but walk about the place and watch the employees 
to insure attentive and accurate work. The food served 
is certainly a marvel of cleanliness considering the cir- 
cumstances. Everything in and about the place is sur- 
passingly neat. The Spectator was surprised to find 
that the number of well-dressed customers was in 
great excess. Here and there was a shabbily dressed 
person, but only at rare intervals in the crowd could a 
really ragged figure be distinguished. The Spectator 
was quite certain that he had made a mistake until he 
went to the cashier’s desk to pay his bill. He had 


ordered steak and onions and coffee, and the bill was 
ten cents. The coffee was truly excellent, although the 
meat was palpably cheap. Here are some of the prices 
which the Spectator jotted down: Beefsteak, 5 cents ; 
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sausages, 5 cents ; pork chops, 5 cents ; fried ham, 5 
cents ; liver and bacon, 5 cents ; veal cutlet, breaded, 
5 cents; ham and eggs, 11 cents; corned beef and 
beans, 5 cents; griddle cakes with sirup, 4 cents ; 
coffee and milk, per glass, 2 cents. When the Specta- 
tor got among his friends he told them about his expe- 
rience, and they laughed him to scorn, but he convinced 
them how cheap it is for a man to live in New York if 
he is put on short allowance. 


A PROTEST.’ 


By Turee Boston PASsToORs. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

We have no doubt but that it is your wish and pur- 
pose to furnish through your correspondents not only 
accurate information in regard to the great movements 
of the time, but also to interpret for your readers their 
true significance. In both of these respects your Bos- 
ton correspondent has been signally and persistently at 
fault in regard to the public school movement in Bos- 
ton. His purpose during the last two years has seemed 
to be, not only to minify in every possible way the move- 
ment itself, but also to convey the impression that it was 
carried forward by a few fanatical men and cranky, 
impractical, and bigoted women. 

And not only so, but the practical results have been 
misrepresented by incorrect statements, such as were 
made by him in his letter following the last municipal 
election in December, that were never subsequently 
corrected, conveying altogether erroneous and incorrect 
impressions in regard both to the character of the 
movement aud its results, such as a paper like The 
Christiaa Union cannot afford to disseminate. 

It has, therefore, seemed proper to us, who are 
pastors in Boston, “ having had perfect understanding 
of these things from the very first,” to make some 
statements in regard to the “school revolution” in 
our city, and the work of “The Committee of One 
Hundred,” which your correspondent in the issue of 
April 17 seeks to discredit and bring into contempt. 
Our request for a hearing in your columns is in simple 
justice to the movement and the men and women who 
have promoted it. Nothing, at least since the war, has 
more profoundly stirred Boston than the taking out of 
our course of study in our High School of a historical 
text-book, by our School Committee, in the summer of 
1888, at the demand of a Roman Catholic priest. Old 
Faneuil Hall rocked with the fiery indignation of our 
best citizens, as it was voiced by well-known ministers 
and laymen, at this proof of our bondage to sectarian 
bigotry and foreign domination. As the result of that 
meeting, “ The Committee of One Hundred” was ap- 
pointed. It has from the first consisted, and does 
to-day consist, of leading citizens of the city, whether 
gauged by wealth, social position, or public confidence. 
It is not a committee of ministers merely ; they con- 
stitute but a small proportion of it, though among them 
are representatives of many of the best-known churches 
and ministers of all the denominations. When this 
Committee, aided by the Loyal Women, began its work, 
the Romanists had a majority on nearly all of the thirty- 
three committees and sub-committees of the School 
Board, and the chairmanship of many of them. The 
schools were practically wholly under Romanist control, 
and this ina city where probably not more than thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. are Romanists, and where it 
is said they do not own more than eight per cent. of 
the taxable property. At this juncture in school affairs, 
the city government was practically also under the con- 
trol of Romanists ; an Irish Catholic had been for 
two years mayor, with a majority of Romanists, or 
those who seemed to be entirely willing to serve them, 
in the Board of Aldermen, City Council, and nearly all 
departments of the municipal government. 

Now, what have been some of the results of this great 
movement of the people, led by this Committee, of 
which your correspondent speaks so contemptuously ? 
In two successive municipal elections they have elected 
their entire ticket for School Committee ; and did it in 
the last election, although some of the names of de- 
feated candidates were upon both Republican and 
Democratic tickets, and although during the cam- 
paign they had not the support of a single daily paper. 
Tke School Committee of Boston to-day, both in per- 
sonnel and purpose, is non-sectarian ; while a majority 
of both branches of the city government is also Ameri- 
can. No one here questions but that these conditions 
are the direct or indirect results of the work of this 
Committee and its allies. Nor isthisall ; for, through 
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its work and publications, that have been issued by the 
hundred thousand, a new interest has been fostered in 
our public schools throughout the country, and a new 
purpose begotten to preserve them in their integrity 
from foreign domination. Their work has never been 
that of a crusade against any form of religion. They 
recognize every citizen’s right to his own faith, form of 
worship, and religious opinions ; they have no connec- 
tion whatever with any meetings or movements that 
are anti-Roman Catholic. Their purpose is simply to 
defend our national institutions from modification and 
control by foreign dictation, antagonistic to their spirit 
and purpose. We submit that such a marvelous move- 
ment and awakening, in one of the chief cities of the 
country, that has amounted to a practical revolution, is 
not to be contemptuously characterized by an anony- 
mous correspondent. Davip GREGG. 
ADDISON P. FosTer. 
Ev1sAn Horr. 


EIGHT HOURS LABOR LEGISLATION. 


By WILLIAM CLARKE. 


=e are at present in England two measures, 
and two only, dealing with the further restric- 
tion by law of the hours of labor. One relates ex- 
clusively to mines, and has been introduced into 
Parliament by Mr. Graham, the Socialist M.P. 
The other is the comprehensive bill drawn up by 
the Fabian Society, not so much to secure at once 
direct legislation as to focus the vague talk about an 
eight hours’ day, and to provide something definite 
that can be discussed. This being the only rational 
and complete measure at present existing anywhere, 
so far as I know, and as it has been drawn up by 
trained economists and persons experienced in labor 
legislation, it may be worth while giving a brief 
summary of its provisions, and saying something 
about the society from which it has proceeded. 

The bill is divided into two parts, the first_pro- 
viding for the direct limitation of the hours of 
labor, the second dealing with the amendment of 
existing factory legislation. First, a normal work- 
ing day of eight hours and a normal working week 
of forty-eight hours are provided for, and shall be 
assumed in all contracts for the hire of labor. That 
clause, so to speak, embodies a declaration of public 
opinion as to what ought to be maximum hours of 
labor. Next, no person employed in any public 
civil department, either national or local, shall work 
more than eight hours in any one day or forty-eight 
in any one week, except in cases of public emer- 
gency, when the Secretary of State shall have 
power to temporarily suspend such regulation in spe- 
cifie eases. Any public officer who violates this by 
requiring a subordinate to work longer hours is made 
liable to a fine. Provision, it will be seen, is here 
made for overtime in case of public emergency. 

We now leave Government workmen and come 
to railway men. The importance of these two 
branches may be inferred from the fact that they 
employ together some 550,000 persons. For such 
a vast army of workers to secure the eight hours’ 
day would not only be a great step in advance, it 
would also impart a powerful impetus to the move- 
ment among all other groups of workers. In the 
railway section it is provided (1) that no person 
shall be employed mainly or wholly to work signals 
or points continuously for more than eight hours 
per day, or forty-eight per week ; (2) that no engi- 
neer, fireman, guard, or shunter shall be employed 
continuously for more than twelve hours, nor for 
more than forty-eight hours per week; (3) that 
the general manager of any railway who contra- 
venes these regulations shall be heavily fined. 
Here again allowance is made for special and un- 
foreseen emergencies, concerning which cases the 
general manager must report to the Secretary of 
State within seven days. It may be said that the 
excessive hours of labor on railways are among the 
worst features of our present system. Men are 
employed in important functions, on the proper dis- 
charge of which hundreds of human lives depend, 
for fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, and even eighteen 
hours continuously. 

The next section deals with mines, and provides 
that no person shall be employed for hire under- 
ground for a longer period than eight hours per 
day, or forty-eight per week. This particular 
portion of the projected eight hours legislation will 
probably be carried first, being dealt with by itself. 
Members of Parliament, and candidates by the 
score and even hundred, are pledged to this; the 
mass of the miners demand it, and the last Trades- 
Union Congress, at Dundee, supported it by a very 
large majority. It must be understood that neither 
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this nor any other section of this bill applies to 
workmen who are not employed for hire, but who 
work on their own account. If a man chooses to 
work himself to death, this bill does not propose to 
interfere with him; it seeks merely to prevent him 
from working others to death. 

[ JThe next section has caused much dispute and 
some ridicule in England. It provides that whena 
majority of persons employed in the United King- 
dom in any one trade favor the maximum hours of 
labor in that trade being restricted by law, and 
show by a poll that they do so, the Secretary of 
State may make an order under the act declaring 
the maximum number of hours per day or week 
for the trade in question. The method may seem 
singular in the United States; but the Fabian 
Society points out, for the benefit of its critics here 
and elsewhere, that it relies on the opinions of 
such well-known economists as Mill, Jevons, and 
Sidgwick. The English critics who laughed at 
this clause were probably ignorant of the fact that 
before it was pubiished it had received the approval 
of two of the most experienced factory inspectors 
in England. 

“by the next clause the London County Council 
and other local bodies throughout the country are 
empowered to restrict the hours of labor of all per- 
sons employed for hire in connection with monopo- 
lies, such as gas works, harbors, docks, etc., the maxi- 
mum number of hours in such undertakings being 
fixed at fifty-four per,week. Already the Glasgow 
city authorities carry out regulations of this kind. 

Two more clauses remain in the first part; one 
prescribing a maximum week of forty-eight hours 
in all future private or local bills under Parlia- 
mentary powers to new bodies, the other extending 
to the age of fifteen the prohibition against the 
labor of children and young persons for more than 
five hours in any one day. The immense moral 
and educational advantages resulting from this lat- 
ter clause are obvious to all. Children are taken 
from school to drudgery at a tender age, and soon 
forget most of what they have learnt. And, further, 
in many industries their labor is used to oust from 
the labor market their own fathers, because of 
greater cheapness. 

The second part of the bill extends the already 
extensive factory legislation of England. Acting 
on the suggestions of Mr. Charles Booth’s most 
valuable book, “ Life and Labor in East London,” 
the bill proposes to give local bodies the power to 
make or amend by-laws to secure the following 
objects: (1) Compulsory registration of all prem- 
ises in which persons are employed for hire; 
(2) the medical inspection of all such premises; 
(3) prevention of overcrowding in such premises ; 
(4) provision of proper sanitary arrangements in 
such premises; (5) the prevention of excessive 
hours of labor in small trades (this is especially 
difficult, and almost impossible to effect. The only 
hope is that small industries may be merged in 
great ones) ; (6) the prevention of injury to per- 
sons employed in or about docks, harbors, or other 
monopolies. Further clauses relate to the horrible 
conditions lately discovered to obtain in bake- 
houses and laundries. All labor for hire of chil- 
dren under twelve is absolutely prohibited; and 
young persons under sixteen are not to be employed 
in dangerous occupations. Inspectors are given 
power to take action directly against capitalists who 
disregard the law independently of reference to the 
local authority, as at present; and there are one or 
two other minor regulations. 

Such is the measure which has given form and 
rational expression to the vague desire for a shorter 
working day, so general, nay almost so universal, in 
the ranks of labor, and which is not at all unlikely, 
along with other advanced proposals, to split the 
Liberal party of Great Britain from top to bottom. 
It is worth noting, as I have said above, as the 
only serious attempt to bring labor’s aspirations 
into legal form and embody them within the four 
corners of a statute. This measure will be sub- 
mitted to Parliamentary candidates in about one 
hundred constituencies; and upon their attitude 
toward it their fate may in many cases, will cer- 
tainly in some cases, depend. 

The Fabian Society, a committee of which drafted 
this bill, is now by far the most important political 
educational body in Great Britain. Though its 
members are scarcely two hundred in number, the 
work it accomplishes is immense. Last year’s report, 
which is before me, states that ten hundred and 
twelve lectures were given during the year by thirty- 
seven members, besides a few others not specified. 
Every one of these lectures was given gratuitously 
by trained, educated men and women. Since the 
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ordinary political parties have largely ceased to 
educate the people (mere party harangues not being 
political education) , the value of this work can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. Although mainly devoted to 
London, the work is now beginning in several pro- 
vincial districts. 

Besides lectures, the Fabian Society gives to the 
world many publications of some importance, includ- 
ing a recent book and many political tracts. The 
book—* The Basis and Prospects of Socialism ”’— 
has had a pretty wide sale, and has been extensively 
noticed in the English press. The object of the 
political tracts is mainly to give much-needed facts 
and figures. Of these the most valuable are “ Facts 
for Socialists,” “Capital and Land,” and “ Facts 
for Londoners,” the last of*which is undoubtedly the 
most useful and comprehensive political tract ever 
published in this country. The society's fortnightly 
meetings from September to June are held in some 
hall in London, and are addressed in a paper or 
lecture by some member, or by an outsider special 
invited and who has achieved reputation as a politi- 
cal thinker or as a decided friend or opponent of 
Socialism. These gatherings are now among the 
recognized features of London life. 

The name of the Fabian Society is, of course, 
taken from that friend of our youth, Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, and the motto of the Society 
reads: “ For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, and 
fruitless.”” The explanation of the Society’s title is 
this: In the autumn of 1883, when what has been 
called “ street Socialism” was growing to consider- 
able proportions in London and was beginning to 
excite some apprehension, a small number of edu- 
cated people, themselves largely Social Democrats, 
impressed with the folly of attempting to force on 
an economic revolution for which the people were 
not prepared, got together in London to be inspired 
by Mr. Thomas Davidson, now of New York, but 
then staying here for a time. When people of 
advanced opinions come together they invariably 
find themselves sooner or later in disagreement, and 
Mr. Davidson’s friends were no exceptions to the 
rule. Indeed, they confirmed it in a very striking 
way, for they could not agree upon any kind of 
common statement. Two groups slowly formed, 
which went different ways; one was the “ Fellow- 
ship of the New Life,” and the other the Fabian 
Society. The former showed a tendency to a some- 
what utopian vision of a communistic society, based 
on the union of manual labor and culture; a kind 
of improved Brook Farm which should avoid the 
mistakes of that interesting experiment. The Fabian 
Society, on the other hand, shunned utopias and went 
into political action. 

The Fabian Society “aims at the reorganization 
of society by the emancipation of land and indus- 
trial capital from individual and class ownership, 
and the vesting of them in the community for the 
general benefit.” The Society, therefore, “ works 
for the extinction of private property in land and 
of the consequent individual appropriation, in the 
form of rent, of the price paid for permission to 
use the earth, as well as for the advantages of 
superior soils and sites.” And, further, the Soci- 
ety declares “ for the transfer to the community of 
the administration of such industrial capital as can 
conveniently be managed socially.” While work- 
ing for these great revolutionary ends, the Society 
does not use or approve of the revolutionary meth- 
ods characterized by suddenness, threats, and vio- 
lence. It appeals to reason, and favors legal and 
gradual means. Hence its name of Fabian: it 
hopes to succeed by delay. And hence its concen- 
tration of its energy on such means as the eight 
hours bill I have described above. 

When American readers hear of English Social- 
ism, they should understand that this is the kind of 
Socialism mostly preached and advocated in Eng- 
land now. It is taught most of all in the London 
workingmen’s clubs, which have been widely capt- 
ured by the Fabian Society. It is unquestionably 
a growing force, directed by well-informed men 
who know what they are talking about ; and it is a 
force formidable because in harmony with the un- 
doubted economic tendency of the time. As “an- 
archism ” becomes more and more hopeless in the 
eyes of practical workmen, and as visions of a 
sudden millennium for labor die away, as they 
must and will, it seems probable that the socialist 
doctrines held by the Fabian Society will have 
greater and greater hold over society. 
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history of Congregationalism is the his- 
tory of the Congregational churches; and to 
understand this we must know, not only what 
has been done in the different churches of 
New England, but also how and why it has 
been done. More than this, the history of the 
churches, if faithfully given, is also a history of 
the evolution of belief. Congregationalism has 
allowed a larger freedom to the lay element than any 
other form of church organization; and probably 
no single church could be chosen whose varied 
experiences would more faithfully illustrate the 
modifying power of this element. 

This thought has plainly guided Mr. Hill very 
much in the choice and arrangement of his mate- 
rials. He signalizes it at the outset in the following 
paragraph : 

“ The history of the Third Church of Christ in Bos- 
ton—the Old South—covers a period of more than two 
centuries. The history of its membership goes back 
to the emigration under John Winthrop, and to the 
‘Mayflower.’ Thus allied, at the beginning, to the 
first Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay, and also to the 
first Pilgrims of the Old Colony, it has drawn its in- 
spiration, more perhaps than almost any other church, 
freely and indifferently both from Salem and from 
Plymouth. It has always endeavored to uphold the 
fellowship of the churches, while it has maintained with 
equal persistency its own individuality and independ- 
ence.” 

As we turn over page after page of this deeply 
interesting narrative, we cannot but be impressed 
with the personality of the Old South Church. It 
has had a character, a continuity of spirit and of 
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temperament. We say temperament, for this word 
seems to express more perfectly than any other that 
which has most distinguished its career. It was a 
patient church from the beginning. It was born 
amid trials and oppositions that made large de- 
mands upon the Christian forbearance and self- 
restraint of its members. 

The Old South, as we have intimated, had a 
hard struggle for its life at the beginning. It origi- 
nated in the secession of thirty male members from 
the First Church. The cause of this movement 
turned, as seen from without, upon the unwilling- 
ness of these thirty members to concur with the 
majority in calling the Rev. Mr. Davenport, of 
New Haven, to be their pastor. But behind this 
there was an actuating motive which made the 
struggle one of historic importance. The Puritans, 
while attaching great value to the rite of baptism, 
were careful, in their original articles, to guard it 
very jealously. None but the children of church 
members could be baptized. But a few years pre- 
vious to the founding of the Third Church a very 
general movement on the part of the ministers had 
resultel in the modification of this rule. A wider 
construction of the idea of church membership 
extended the privilege of baptism to the children 
of all those who had been baptized in infancy. It 
was assumed that all who had been baptized into 
the church were members of the church, though 
not members in the fullest sense. They were haif- 
way members, and the new rule was called the 
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half-way covenant. The former pastors of the 
First Church, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Norton, had 
both approved the new rule. But Mr. Davenport, 
whom the majority were bent upon calling, not 
only favored the old, but was the leading champion 
on thatside. The thirty were not, therefore, schis- 
matics. The position for which they contended had 
the authority of two General Synods—that of 1657 
and that of 1662. In short, the “humble request 
of the dissenting brethren” that they 
be permitted to withdraw and found a 
new church seems in every way to have 
been a most reasonable one. But not 
so did it appear to the majority. Pha- 
raoh was not more unwilling to let the 
children of Israel go. A council was 
called in August, 1668; the advice of 
which was that the thirty brethren be 
permitted to withdraw and found a 
new church according to their wishes. 
This result not being satisfactory, a 
second council was called, April, 1669, 
the advice of which was substantially 
the same as that of the first. But 
even this was not enough. The press- 
ure of public opinion was yet to be 
tried. 

Although the ministers were, as a 
body, in favor of the new rule, there 
was still a considerable element among 
the laity in opposition. The General 
Court was memorialized to the effect 
that the Lord had manifested “ many 
signs of his displeasure against and de- 
parture from us,”” and recommending 
“a faithful and diligent search if there 
be any Achan or Jonah that may haz- 
ard the loss and ruin of all.” A com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Depu- 
ties found ample cause for sustaining 
the recommendations. Some of the 
evidences of the Lord's displeasure spe- 
cified were as follows: “ Blasting the 
choicest of the grain for several years ; 
the great loss sustained in shipping, 
and obstruction to the trade of the coun- 
try; caterpillars and grasshoppers of 
late years, and during the last summer 
extraordinary floods; God’s visitation 
of the bodies of men with sickness, as 
agues, fevers &c.; the death of so many 
of the Lord’s servants, the ministers 
of his Word; and sundry prodigious 
signs, such as comets, earthquakes, &e.”” From 
the outset the memorialists,and the majority of 
the committee of the General Court, and the magis- 
trates, knew who the Achan was to be. But this 
did not appear till a second report was sent by the 
deputies to the magistrates ‘‘ charging many elders, 
churches, and magistrates with irregularities, and 
breach of order and law, in approving the New 
Church at Boston.’ The deputies were kept at 
bay by the magistrates through this year, and, the 
next election, turning chiefly on the question, Who 
are for the old church and who are for the new / 
a majority of the members of the House of 1670 
lost their seats, the ministers and magistrates were 
sustained, and the Third Church was triumphant. 

All through the exciting period of the Unitarian 
controversy the attitude of the Old South was 
characteristic and admirable. While it never gave 
countenance to the new doctrines, it carefully 
avoided being thrown off its balance in its resistance 
tothem. As long as it could, it preserved its fellow- 
ship with the departing churches, letting go re- 
luctantly and sorrowfully the hand of one after 
another, and clinging with hope to those that had 
not fully committed’ themselves to the Unitarian 
position. On the other hand, when in 1809 Park 
Street Church was formed, as an extreme offset to 
Unitarianism, the Old South declined to assist. 
Hitherto the churches of Boston had never made 
assent to a creed the condition of church member- 
ship. But the new church, having formulated a 
creed which emphasized the distinctive doctrines of 
Calvinism, required subscription to it from all its 
members. This new departure did not commend 
itself to the judgment of the Old South, and it 
therefore declined, in a most courteous and kindly 
message, to encourage it. ‘ 

For two years and a half, beginning with th 
autumn of 1872. the Old South was involved in a 
very annoying and expensive, and at the same time 
very educative, struggle for the maintenance of 
its rights in its own property. We say it was edu- 
cative, for a considerable part of the community, 
including some of the Congregational ministry, 
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seemed to have quite forgotten the difference be- 
tween a church, in the Congregational sense, and a 
meeting-house. The conflict had its humorous side, 
which is not lost sight of by the historian. Bat it 
was, at the same time, a period of severe trial to 
the majority, who were for so long a time kept in 
a state of uncertainty and anxiety with regard to 
their future. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
when, in 1875, the church entered upon a new 
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career in a new building, it was far stronger and 
more united because of the very ordeal through 
which it had passed. 

In the last chapter of its history, that which 
begins with the call and settlement of the Rev. 
George A. Gordon, the Old South is again found 
standing for a principle. The distinetive charac- 
teristic of Congregationalism is the sovereignty of 
the individual church. But alongside of this funda- 
mental, separative principle exists another that 
makes for union and fellowship. The first desire 
of the founders of the Congregational polity was to 
guard against ecclesiastical tyranny. They there- 
fore emphasized the right of every organized com- 
pany of believers to choose its own teachers. But 
it was desirable, at the same time, to insure, if pos- 
sible, such a degree of uniformity of belief and of 
methods as should render their churches mutually 
supporting and helpful to each other. 

This gave rise to the principle known as the fel- 
lowship of the churches—a principle that has 
always been permitted to remain with exceedingly 
vague and shadowy outlines. It could not be re- 
duced to definite form without traversing to some 
extent the fundamental principle of individual 
church sovereignty. It was therefore left, as a 
name and an idea, to be developed according to 
circumstances. More than once, and at a very 
early period in colonial history, attempts were made 
to define this idea in such form as to create a cen- 
tral government of the churches, and vest the 
power of dictation in a standing council. But 
though some of these attempts, notably that ini- 
tiated by the Mathers in 1705, had very powerful 
support, they were signally defeated as soon as 
their true intention was understood. 

But that which could not be done suddenly was, 
to a certain extent, effected silently and gradually. 
The idea of fellowship has acquired in the practice 
of the churches a very definite form and a very 
real power. No standing council has been invested 
with the right to annul the action of a church when 
it has made choice of a pastor. But custom has 
made it incumbent upon each church that is about 
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to install a pastor to call a council of the neighbor- 
ing churches, and to invest this council with the 
power of overruling all its proceedings. 

The year 1884 was a time of intense parti- 
sanship in Boston and vicinity. A number of 
the influential ministers had entered with great 
zeal into the denunciation of the so-called heresy 
in Andover. The Old South had not joined in 
this movement. It had freely invited the ac- 
cused professors of the theological sem- 
inary to supply its pulpit. Under these 
circumstances, the Old South, not wish- 
ing to exclude the opposing element 
from the council, determined to as- 
sert its liberty as a sovereign organ- 
ization ; that is, it resolved, after much 
consultation, to issue its invitations 
to the council in the old form—a form 
which, in substance, asked for the recog- 
nition of the chosen pastor, while treat- 
ing the event of his settlement asa fore- . 
gone conclusion. 

The modern form of the letter mis- 
sive for an installing council requests 
attendance ‘to examine the candidate, 
review our proceedings and advise with 
us in reference to the same, and, if 
judged expedient, to assist in the in- 
stallation service.” The position of the 
Old South with regard to this form 
seems to be something as follows. It is 
the privilege of every Congregational 
church to use this form when it feels 
doubtful about the choice that it has 
made, and wishes to leave the question 
of installation to the judgment of others. 
But it is not obligatory upon the 
churches to use it, and they do well not 
to use it when they are fully satisfied 
in their own minds. The idea that 
councils have a prerogative in this mat- 
ter—that they have any vested or moral 
r ght to sit in judgment upon the action 
of a church after it has called a minis- 
ter, is characterized by the writer as 
“an abnormal growth, an excrescence 
upon the Congregational polity.” 

The wording of the letter missive 
sent by the Old South on this occasion, 
substantially the reproduction of an older 
form, was as follows: “ You are hereby 
cordially invited to participate, by your 
pastor and a delegate, in the proceedings 
of this council. . . . The correspondence in con- 
nection with the call will be laid before you, and 
the pastor-elect will make a statement of his religious 
belief, preliminary to the usual public services in 
the evening.” 

It is impossible to give here all the reasons for 
the adoption of this form. They are given very 
clearly and forcibly by Mr. Hill, not only in the 
concluding chapter, but at other points in the course 
of this most interesting and able history. It should, 
however, be said here that the course pursued by 
the Old South was not dictated by a spirit of selfish- 
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ness or timidity. It was not afraid of criticism. It 
deliberately made a historic protest, not alone or 
chiefly for its own sake, but more especially in the 
interest of other churches less favorably situated 
for withstanding pressure from without. And there 
is reason to believe that this protest has already 
been fruitful in tempering and controlling that ag 
gressive behavior of councils of which there had 
been too many illustrations in the years preceding 
Mr. Gordon’s settlement. 
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THE SOUTHERN QUESTION: BY 
SOUTHERN MEN. 

Il.—_WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

By THE Rev. T. T. Eaton, 


ey three facts be borne in mind. 

* 1. The suffrage was given the negro by the 
Republican party because it was believed that it was 
necessary to protect his freedom, and that his vote 
would always be cast with that party. But it turns 
out that in those States where the negroes have the 
majority the whites control. ‘Thus the South has a 
large increase of representation in Congress because 
of the negro voters, while this increment of power 
is in the hands of the Democrats. Naturally 
enough, this is an irritating fact to the Republicans. 
But let it be remembered that the South is no way 
responsible for the negro’s having the right to vote. 

2. There are three distinct races of negroes in 
the South, with greatly different capacities and 
possibilities. ‘There is a brown race, from the 
Niger country, where they were semi-civilized, liv- 
ing in walled towns, etc. These show considerable 
capacity for education and development. There 
is another race, black but with good features. 
They have high foreheads and fine cerebral develop- 
ment. They probably came from the interior of 
Africa. The third race have flat noses, thick lips, 
and low, retreating foreheads. They came from the 
Guinea and the Congo coast, and have little cere- 
bral development and small capacity. Now, these 
last constitute the vast majority of the negroes on 
the plantations in the Gulf States. People in the 
North argue, from the ability shown by certain 
negroes, that all can be brought to the same plane. 
The mistake is that these good specimens are taken 
from the two races first named, while the great 
majority of the negroes in the land belong to the 
race last named. No instance of special ability 
shown by one of these can be cited. Fred Douglass 
and Senator Bruce are mulattoes, and I have not 
taken them into account. 

3. There is no “Southern Problem ”’ except in 
those States where the negroes have a majority, and 
where the whites fear negro supremacy. What 
makes the “Southern Problem” is that the whites 
are unwilling to submit to negrorule; and where the 
negrees are in the majority, if their votes were all 
cast and counted, there would be negro supremacy. 

People in the North see only the suppression of 
the negro vote, and regard it as a great outrage on 
the black man’s rights, to be redressed by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. People in the South see 
only that the casting and counting of the negro 
votes, where they are in the majority, means the 
reign of semi-barbarism and all sorts of iniquity. 
They believe that where the execution of a law 
destroys all the ends of government, the law should 
not be executed. To put ignorance, poverty, and 
semi-barbarism in control of intelligence and prop- 
erty is to practically destroy the ends of govern- 
ment. This was illustrated in the days of carpet- 
baggery, when negroes and white adventurers weie 
elected by negro votes, and the whites were held 
down by Federal bayonets. Well does the * Ex- 
aminer’’ of New York say: “The spectacle of a 
superior race governed by an inferior race was 
never seen in the history of the world, except for a 
brief period in the Southern States when the infe- 
rior race was backed by Federal bayonets. Those 
who are familiar with the history of South Carolina 
and Louisiana during the reconstruction period, 
whether they live North or South, are not anxious 
to see a return of those days.” Just so soon as 
President Hayes withdrew the United States troops. 
the negro and carpet-bag governments tumbled, and 
the white people took control. This control they 
will keep until Federal bayonets are sent to reverse 
the position. If the white people of South Carolina 
were all deported and their places supplied by an 
equal number of white people from Massachusetts, 
the situation would not be changed one whit. 

I remember hearing Dr. Barnas Sears say that 
giving the negro the right to vote was a great and 
grievous blunder. He was one of America’s wisest 
men, and had abundant opportunity to know the facts 
of the “ Southern Problem,” and no one will charge 
that he was biased against the rights of the negro. 

The recent utterance of Dr. Austin Phelps, of 
Andover, Mass., is to the point. Hesaid: “I have 
never believed in negro suffrage. Senator Sumner 
never committed a graver blunder than in driving the 
act which legalized itthrough Congress. It was not 
an act of statesmanship. It was a fling of despera- 
tion. The only palliation of it is the fact that, in the 
struggle for its existence, the nation was brought 
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into a supreme exigence in which everybody felt 
that something must be done. Yet nobody could 
tell anybody what to do. The thing which was 
done struck nature a blow in the face, and for that 
she always gives a return blow in grand rage. .. . 
You thinking men of the South have the sympathy 
of every thinking man of the North.” 

_It does seem a great outrage to practically de- 
prive American citizens of the right to vote; but 
it is a greater outrage to overthrow all the ends of 
government by putting an inferior and semi- 
barbarous race in control of a superior race who 
own the property and have the intelligence. Dr. 
Austin Phelps, to quote him again, truthfully said : 
‘* Never yet in any great history of states was the 
body politic constructed with its head in the mire 
and its feet in the air. Never can it be so con- 
structed and made to stayso. It is against nature. 
There is a law of political gravitation by which the 
best elements of society are the most buoyant. 
They mount irresistibly to the top. The dead 
weight of things base and low sinks fatally to the 
bottom. So it has always been in living and cres- 
cent republics. So it will be to the end. So ought 
it to be, by all laws human and divine.” 

I am not one of those who think that by shutting 
one’s eyes, and hurrahing at the top of one’s voice, 
progress ean be made in the right direction. The 
situation is serious, and demands the careful atten- 
tion of all who desire the welfare of their country. 
All considerations of party politics should be set 
aside. 

Several remedies are proposed. Some want elec- 
tions for Congress held by Government officials, 
whose business it shall be to see that the negroes 
vote, and have their votes counted. This can only 
complicate the problem and retard its solution. It 
will be, so far forth, a restoration of carpet-baggery, 
which ,must be supported by Federal bayonets for 
a time, only to fall and leave the situation worse 
than before. 7 

Senator Ingalls proposes “simple justice.” The 
problem is so complicated that it is difficult to tell 
what simple justice is. When everybody acts 
justly we will have the millennium. Why should 
it be expected that the millennium should begin in 
the South, when there is not even a village in the 
world where the people do simple justice? The 
strained situation and the many irritating causes at 
the South are not promotive of growth in grace. 
When the circumstances are considered, the wonder 
is that there are not many more “ outrages.” And 
it is a most significant fact that the number of 
“outrages” increases as the prospect for Federal 
interference brightens. There have been more 
“outrages”’ since General Harrison was elected, 
and it was known that the Republicans would con- 
trol both houses of Congress, than during the terms 
of both Mr. Arthur and Mr. Cleveland. 

Others cry “education,” and offer us the Blair 
bill. It will be generations before the masses of 
the negroes in South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana can be rendered capable of enough edu- 
cation to amount to anything, since they belong to 
the third race named. And it is only in these 
States that there is any “Southern Problem.” 
Besides, education does not make men righteous. 
‘To day there is least crime in those States where 
the illiteracy is greatest. Nero was a most highly 
educated man; and Athens was vilest when her 
culture was highest and most general. 

It is proposed to colonize the negroes. It was 
Professor Moses Stuart's idea to set apart two or 
three States for their exclusive occupancy. But 
there are grave difficulties in the way of this. The 
experiments the negroes have made at self-govern- 
ment in Hayti, Jamaica, and Liberia are far from 
encouraging. If enough negroes could be sent to 
the Northern and Western States to reduce their 
number in the Gulf States beyond all danger of 
negro rule, that would be a great relief. 

Since it is generally conceded by those who, like 
Drs. Sears and Phelps, have studied the subject 
and have no axes to grind, that it was a great mis- 
take to give the vote to the negro, it can scarcely 
be claimed as wise to persist in that mistake. Then 
let the suffrage of the negro be abridged so far as 
practicable, so the whites will be freed from all 
dread of negro supremacy. Then the old feelings 
of kindness will revive, and the whites will feel 
their obligations to the negroes as they cannot do in 
the present state of things. Does anybody believe 
that if the Chinese had the majority of votes in 
California, the white people of that State would 
submit to Chinese supremacy ? 

Two races have never in all history oceupied the 
same territory on terms of equality. Whether such 
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a thing is practicable for us remains to be seen. 
It is easy to theorize, to denounce race prejudice, 
and to express opinions off-hand; but serious 
problems are not solved in that way. It is not 
prejudice, it is human nature, that is involved. 
Where different races are brought together in large 
numbers, the race feeling invariably shows itself. 
The reason it is not manifest in many parts of the 
North is because the negroes are so few. Let the 
negroes multiply till they become an important 
factor in the community, and the situation will 
change ; as at Felicity, Ohio, and other places in 
the North where there have been anti-negro riots. 

Let it also be borne in mind that the negro is not 
responsible for being among us. Our New Eng- 
land fathers brought him here Let only the kind- 
est feelings be cherished toward him. Let every- 
thing possible be done for his elevation and 
development, and let all who in any way injure 
him be promptly and severely punished. 


A MORNING ON A BAHAMA PRAIRIE, 


By EpGar Mayuew Bacon. 


x three o’clock on a winter morning—which 
does not by any means imply an uncomfort- 
able coolness between one’s self and the atmos- 
phere—a small cavaleade passed through a gateway 
under a cork tree and headed toward the prairie. 

Besides the sportsmen who occupied the wagon 
seat. the little mare drew a heterogeneous assortment 
of firearms, rubber coats, ginger beer bottles, and 
a small African; the latter being no unimportant 
member of the expedition. 

The rear guard of this grand army was a certain 
scribe, whose mount, a depraved old pacer named 
Tom, has the largest variety of gaits that any one 
horse ever indulged in. He usually paces on his 
port side and canters on the starboard, which 
makes a sort of fugue. Like a fugue, this method 
has all the elements of disaster in it; but Tom is no 
amateur, and his double shuffle results in harmony. 

This careful account of the personnel of our com- 
pany has been given that the reader may see as 
clearly as possible, with his mind's eye, how inspir- 
ing a spectacle we would have presented had we 
been favored with spectators. 

Things aloft somehow seem to be rather askew at 
three o'clock inthe morning. The Great Bear had 
twisted around as though Polaris was a stake he 
was tied to. The poet did not see the Pleiades 
from his ivied casement at this hour, for they were 
“ tangled in a silver braid” somewhere out of sight, 
and the young moon was doubtless wrapping the 
drapery of its couch about it and taking its watch 
below. | 

There is a little mound or ridge back of the 
town, which in this land of dead levels is dignified 
by the name of “hill.” As we reached it I looked 
back over the quiet, white walls, the distant salt 
heaps, and the wide, mysterious ocean beyond them. 
The air was balmy, the odors pleasant. What 
could be more natural than to testify to my ap- 
proval of the ensemble by a vigorous slap on Tom's 
shoulder ; which expression Tom translated for the 
small African by thrusting his nose into that per- 
son's waistband. By the time my emotion had 
extended through the chain of individuals as far as 
the mare, it had been changed from approval to 
unmitigated disgust. 

In the dim light the white sand of the road could 
be seen far ahead—a ghostly line through the bush. 
Occasional rain-pools crossing it added variety to the 
journey. Wherever a splash or a metallic ring 
told that his leader had found water or had brought 
her hoofs in contact with the flinty surface rock, 
Tom would prick up his ears and alter his multi- 
tudinous gait to suit the occasion. 

At last we outran the region of occasional rain- 
pools. The flood became perpetual. The buggy 
wheels were the busy centers of large revolving 
circles of water and spray. Tom walked in what 
appeared to be a continuous succession of fountains, 
spattering the small African, whose legs dangled 
over the tail-board of the wagon, and deluging your 
seribe at every step. To advance required the 
courage born of a knowledge of the country. It 
seemed as though the ocean had put an arm out to 
stop our further progress. An inch of water looks 
as deep as a hundred fathoms when seen by the 
dusky glimmer of the night lights. All the stars of 
morning hid in it; the dim lines of foliage to left 
and right mirrored their far-away masses in it ; yes, 
even a clump of hemp aloes reared their seed poles 
in the distance like a group of spars, as though a 


little fleet had been moored in some shadowy bay. 
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There are six miles of that level, hard, old lake 
bed, and from one to three inches of water covered 
nearly the whole of it. “We were the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea” was the not inap- 
propriate quotation which presented itself. 

I have a suspicion that Tom’s saddle is slipping. 
I cannot see his withers plainly enough to make 
sure, but my touch convinces me that I am getting 
imminently near his neck, especially as he persists 
in keeping his head low to look out for the holes 
which I cannot see. I reach down cautiously and 
feel of the girth—there is space for a hand under- 
neath it. This is a trifling and unimportant matter 
to write about, no doubt, but wait till you have to 
choose between balancing upon a sliding saddle for 
a mile or two or dismounting in several inches of 
water to fix it, when you are sure that your steed 
will promenade round about you, treating you to 
every known variety of bath while you are holding 
up the saddle skirt with your head and feeling about 
in the dark for the girth buckle. There are some 
situations that poor, weak human nature shrinks 
from contemplating. In such a dilemma you resolve 
rather to take your chances with the evil that you 
know than to fly to the other. At least that was 
my conclusion, and finally I succeeded in turning 
my attention to other matters. 

The open night is a good, roomy place to think 
in. One indulges in large meditations that would, 
without question, be worth reporting on paper for 
the benefit of his fellow-men, were it not for the 
fact that, unfortunately (7), such thoughts are as 
evanescent as the emotions that gave them birth or 
the surroundings that fathered them. How cer- 
tainly each man might be a poet if all his world 
was in the starlight and all its people were in the 
saddle! Suddenly, however, all meditations are 
brought to an end. ‘The buggy stops. 

“ Did you hear that?” 

Honk! honk! honk! 

“ Are they wild geese ?”’ 

“Flamingoes! Just listen to them. On the 
wing already. There must be crowds of them on 
the lake.” 

To those who have seen an occasional half- 
developed, under-colored specimen of the flamingo 
tribe in some museum or fancier’s shop, or who 
have even been so fortunate as to watch the flight 
of a distant flock of these glorious birds across the 
blue background of their native tropical skies, there 
is something very exciting in the first sound of the 
peculiar music they make when feeding or flying— 
a sound like a large orchestra composed entirely of 
trombones and bass fiddles. 

We were still several miles from the lake, and 
our road now left the flooded salina and took us 
through the bush. The dark foliage of the oaks 
and other heavy, bushy growths was relieved here 
and there by the silhouetted head of a palm above 
them, or the ghostly gleam of an occasional silver 
buttonwood tree. It is an eerie, uncanny sort of a 
place, that lane; just the spot for spooks to walk 
in. The fact that a ruined hut is in the immediate 
neighborhood, and a field or two that were once 
owned and cultivated by now defunct negroes, whose 
spirits are still supposed to ‘‘ walk,” does not add to 
the comfort of the su_erstitious who occasionally 
travel that way. 

The small African was not comfortable. The mare 
seemed uneasy, and turned to right or left in an un- 
accountable way. Once she stopped short, and just 
then a stone crashed in the thicket alongside of us 

“You heah dat, Mr. Charlie? You heah dat, 
sah? JI ain’ foolin’, Mr. Dan; dat rock jes’ miss 
me, sah. For trae, Mr. Charlie, s’elp me Gawd, it 
mos’ knock me in de haid !”’ 

“You are not afraid, George, are you?” 

“Who, sah? Me, sah? No, sah, not me!” 

But he crouched a little closer under the buggy 
seat for all that. The ghosts seemed to take a 
special delight in tormenting him, for he felt bis 
hat twitched, saw tire on the wheels, and twice was 
thumped in the back by (to him) invisible hands. 

George will long remember his ride through that 
lane. It will be an experience to date from. An 
old stump in the road was undoubtedly placed there 
by the spirits. Once he burst forth in an awe- 
struck whisper, “‘ You feel dat ear [air]? What 
make it is so warm: ‘cause dead people bin sleep 
dere.” And again: “ My papa say he doan believe 
in ghos’. What he say if he here now? I bet 
you he got to believe in ‘em.’ 

But as we reached the prairie the spooks were 
instantly forgotten, for across the coppice came 
sounds to gladden a sportsman’s heart—sounds of 
splashing water and flapping wings mingling with 


the thorough-bass of flamingo, the alto of the her- 
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ons, and the constant treble of whistling duck. The 
lake seemed to be alive with game. 

Driving cautiously forward for a little distance, 
we tied the animals under the trees and proceeded 
on foot to the water’s edge. Day was just break- 
ing. The light began to flood the sky in great 
pulsing waves, and objects on the water gradually 
became visible. There were the beautiful creatures 
feeding, stalking through the shallows, or flying 
from point to point; most of them, it must be con- 
fessed, just out of range. 

A well-grown flamingo is over three feet in 
height, shading from rose to brilliant searlet in 
color, and this hue rendered more vivid and rich 
by the black primaries and bill. I cannot account 
for the crooked ugliness of the flamingo’s bill (his 
only really homely feature) except by supposing 
that it got twisted trying to pronounce his own 
name— Phenicopterus Ruber. The natives call the 
bird “ selimingo.’””’ Named whichever way you will, 
he is a very retiring fellow, whose habitat is doubt- 
ful, whose retreats are nowadays shrouded in much 
mystery. In former times, before the ruthless 
slaughter which has latterly been his fate, it was 
no uncommon thing to find a village of great cone- 
shaped nests, with their bases touching and the 
crowns just large enough for the single egg over 
which the mother bird brooded, with her feet rest- 
ing on the ground. 

Wherever the nesting grounds may be hidden, 
the glorious birds are out in force on the lake, grace- 
fully and unconsciously presenting themselves as 
marks for three eager gunners. 

Twilights are short in this part of the world. A 
few preliminary bursts of color, rays that paint the 
east to the likeness of a sea shell, a bank of rosy 
clouds, deepening to a lively crimson before the 
sun’s advent, yet no whit more brilliant than our 
game, and, behold! it is day. There is no coy un- 
certainty about a dawn like that. Each successive 
step is powerfully emphatic. From the moment 
when the first herald rode among the stars there 
was an end of mystery and vagueness, till one could 


take off his hat and ery hail, with Lanier: 
** (;ood-morrow, Lord Sun !” 


Meanwhile the flamingoes go about their business 
in a most unconcerned and unsuspicious way. Two 
wade abreast toward one of the covers, not yet 
quite in range ; three others will, perhaps, presently 
change position so that they may be brought down 
at one shot. Just then a couple of reports from 
behind a scrub oak further down the lake, and at 
once all are on the wing. From the mangrove 
buehes opposite, from the little cays just above, or 
the point just below us, companies form and fly 
with the precision of wild geese, while from every 
side the peculiar “ Honk! honk!” so much like 
the ery of the goose, is heard. 

And now let your chronicler call attention to a 
point of which all hunters and sportsmen must 
acknowledge the force. The greatest time con- 
sumed in almost every chase is in getting within 
range of the quarry. After that, a few reports, 
and, presto! how the broad wings beat the air 
and carry the game out of reach ! 

But we have secured the specimens we wish— 
three beauties: males in perfect plumage ; whose 
cry will no more wake the echoes in the mangrove 
thickets ; whose long legs will no more ripple the 
placid water of the prairie lake; whose mates will 
watch and wait io vain by the mud nests in some 
sequestered islet where the hunter cannot come. 


SMITH’S OFFICE-BOY—HIS NOVEL. 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


MITH'S office-boy was reading a book the 
other day. He had bought it at a news-stand 
where five hundred no better were displayed, and 
when he finished it he could take it back and get 
another at half-price. In the story, which he 
greatly enjoyed, a girl of eighteen breaks mustangs, 
leads a band of outlaws, shoots or stabs half a dozen 
men, makes love, is betrayed and deserted, vows 
vengeance, and gains it by drugging her foe and 
carrying him to a lonely place in the mountains, 
where she buries him alive, and watches the wolves 
eat his head off. To wind up the story, she mar- 
ries an English lord, and becomes a model of vir- 
tues and graces. 

I asked Smith, who is a good sort of a fellow, 
whether that kind of reading made reliable office- 
boys, and he thought not. Indeed, he remembered 
a number of cases in which boys had come to grief 
through suggestions of what they call in England 
the “ penny-dreadfuls,” and to which James Green- 
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wood first applied the term “pen poison.” It would 
be hard to overstate the amount of evil, direct or 
contingent, which comes from the cheap “ flash 
literature” of the street stands. It ruins concen 
tration of thought, for one thing. It weakens the 
power of the will. It slowly saps the foundations of 
character. It even proves, if statistics are reliable, 
an important element in filling insane asylums and 
jails. I remember an imaginative lad im a Califor- 
nia village who was ruined by dime novels, “took 
to the road” in the approved Dick Turpin fashion, 
and was at last hung in Utah for midnight mur- 
ders, having killed and robbed two men who had 
welcomed him to the hospitality of their camp-fire 
and mountain fare. 

The type of the dime-novel changes, but it is 
always a vapid affair to a mature mind. In one I 
noticed lately, a boy of fifteen invents an electric 
boat, wears mail that rifle-bullets cannot pierce, and 
crosses South America with a steam horse. These 
are the milder-mannered sort ; a typical boys’ novel 
of more recent issue disregards all the laws of 
time and space, possibility and grammar. One that 
I lately saw is written by a man who, as I happen 
to know, has lived most of his life in California, 
but he locates a Mexican border vendetta story in 
one of the most peaceable of the northern lumber- 
ing counties. Another has a Persian prince, mill- 
ions of treasure, a band of women pirates, and an 
average of one murder to the chapter, winding up 
with the wholesale poisoning of an entire ship’s 
crew. Every one who watches the news-stands has 
observed how rapidly the cheap detective stories 
sell. There never were such detectives; there 
never will be; but it all goes down with Smith's 
office-boy. It is easy to lend the boy better books, 
but he does not seem to care for them. Like 
Mithridates, he has become used to his poison. 

After all, it is not so much the worthlessness of 
the dime-novel class that troubles one as the inex- 
pressible vapidity of so great a part of the printed 
material that grown-up people are afflicted with. 

Let us disregard the closer definitions of litera- 
ture, and think of all that is printed, and given 
forth in avalanches of white and black, daily and 
hourly, in town and country, North, East, West, 
and South, by reams and tons, car-loads and ship- 
loads, in ceaseless and steadily increasing accumu- 
lations. From thousands of newspaper offices pro- 
ceed the flying, many-voiced sheets. Hundreds of 
magazines, myriads of books, whole legions of im- 
patient and struggling literary aspirants, add to the 
confusion. Every street in every city of civilization 
has its news-stand, every event its historian, and 
every possible dramatic situation is being hunted 
down by a score of ambitious authors. Even the 
log cabins and summer cottages in the mountains 
overflow with books. In street-cars and on steam- 
boats, men and women read incessantly. It is not 
an age of iron, nor of electricity, but of printed paper. 

The flood of it all rises, sweeps about us, and, 
while leaving a few strong impressions of especially 
capable work, we are swamped for the main part 
in the feeble repetitions of a vague, incomplete, too 
hasty literature. It can hardly be called evil, for 
that implies that it has a positive character; it is 
rather a vulgarian and commonplace literature, 
which lowers tone and style, injures delicacy of 
sentiment, and slowly debases life to a lower level 
for those who read it. Ask the reviewers on any 
prominent newspaper how many simple, healthy, 
and natural novels they get in the course of a 
month. I will not enter upon the endless discus- 
sion between the French and English schools of 
fiction, but both schools, and in fact all schools, 
would agree that books in which a muddy sort of 
people obscure things in a foggy and indistinct sort 
of atmosphere are hardly worth reading. Pick up 
the first twenty ndvels on any news-stand, and the 
unbiased estimate of any thoughtful man will be 
that they are poor, dull reading. Why is it that 
readable books are so scarce’ George Meredith 
says somewhere that it is because everybody writes, 
and most men are asses and grind out mere “ un- 
bolten bran fit only for asses’ food.”’ 

Of books that are instinct with life, the world 
has never yet had enough; it goes hungry for lack 
of words that are food and drink to the svirit; it 
stumbles over piles of débris. searching easerly, like 
a California placer-miner, for the precious flakes of 
the fine gold of literature. In the }..ug run, it finds 
in the thrice-sifted piles of bowlders all that is 
worth the keeping. The weak and vapid society 
novel perishes as quickly as the red-pepper story 
that is the delight of Smith's office-boy, and both 
are forgotten while some master’s “ mighty line ” 
outlasts the centuries. 
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A CUP OF TEA. 


HERE have appeared oc- 
casionally in these in- 
formal records of the 
doings of the Evening 
Lamp circle some rather 
trifling, not to say flippant, 
allusions to “The Colle- 
gian.” For these I wish 
here to make a public 
apology. He is a good 
fellow, notwithstanding 
the fact that he graduated 
from Harvard (my own diploma came from one of 
the “country colleges” of new England, to quote 
his words). Moreover, he has now proved that he 
ean be very entertaining. The other evening, after 
Paterfamilias had acquitted himself so well, the 
Young Lady said to the Collegian, sweetly but 
decisively, that at the next meeting he must have a 
subject ready about which he could talk or read 
for our amusement. 

The following week, when we gathered about the 
library table on our regular evening, the Collegian 
announced that he was prepared to say something 
about tea. This only shows what an astonishing 
influence the Youna LaApy has over him, for he 
doesn’t care a picayune about tea, and probably 
hasn’t drunk six cups of that delightful beverage 
in his life. But as for me, I am very fond of it, 
and am inclined to think that the ancient Chinese 
writer was not too extravagant who said of tea, “ It 
tempers the spirits and harmonizes the mind, 
dispels lassitude and relieve fatigue, awakens 
thought and prevents drowsiness, enlivens the body, 
cheers the heart, and drives away fear.” 

But. to return to the Collegian, this is what he 
said and read when we at last settled down, after 
the Young Lady had found her missing crewels, and 
the Journalist had finished addressing a package of 
MS., and Paterfamilias had turned down the lamp, 
which seemed to him to be smoking a little. 


‘Last summer, during my vacation,” said the 
Collegian, “I met an Englishman, a bachelor, 
at a hotel in Devonshire who seemed to be a 
tea inebriate. He was always drinking tea. He 
had a pot of it at breakfast, another at luncheon, 
invariably his cup of ‘five o'clock’ tea, no matter 
where he was, still another just before retiring, and 
he informed me that when he first awoke in the 
morning his servant regularly brought him a cup, 
which he drank before getting out of bed. I was 
not surprised after this to learn that in the year 
1888 Great Britain imported over 200,000,000 
pounds of tea. In this country we are not such tea- 
drinkers. In 1888 the United States imported only 
about 85.000 000 pounds. This is partly because 
our average climate is not so favorable as that of 
England for tea-drinking, and also, so experts say, 
because we do not get the best quality of teas, and 
consequently good taste for tea is not as highly 
cultivated as in some other countries. Yet the tea 
trade of the United States is a very large and 
important one, for we are spending as importers 
about twelve million dollars a year for the delicate 
leaf. 

*T came across a curious work on tea the other 
day in the library of Mr. F. N. Barrett. editor of 
the ‘American Grocer.’ .Its age and oddity make 
it valuable to the book-lover as well as to the tea 
expert. Its title-page reads as follows : 

“ A Disertation upon Tea, explaining its Nature and 
Properties by many tet Experiments ; and demon- 
strating from Philosophical Priygiples the various 
Eifects it has on the different Constitutions. To which 
is added the Natural Histor® of Tea ; and a detection 


of the several Frauds uséd in preparing it. By 
Thomas Short, M.D. London, MDCCXXX. 


“ According to this authority, tea was introduced 
commercially into Europe by the Dutch East India 
Company. who sold tea, obtained from China, in 
Paris at $12 a pound, and not of the best sort at 
that. At that time a fine quality of Japanese tea 
was sold as high as 540 a pound. Short tells us in 
this book that the first tea was obtained by the Eng- 
lish from the Chinese by giving them English sage, 
which they prized very highly, in exchange. He 
also deseants on the value of sage tea as a wholesome 
beverage, and laments its disuse in England. In 
this connection he tells this philosophical anecdote : 


“ Ambrose Parey tells a dismal story, (which proba- 
bly strengthened the Superstitious Opinion of the Vul- 
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gar coming from so Authority) of two Mer- 
chants near the city of Thoulouse who, walking in the 
Garden, till Dinner was ready, gathered some Sage 
Leaves, put them into their Wine, unwash’d, and 
drank it; they were presently after seized with a 
Vertigo, lost their sight, fainted, vomited, were con- 
vulsed, their Tongues turned black, they had a terri- 
fying look, were all in a cold Sweat, their Bodies 
swelled, and they died. The Innkeeper, with his 
Family, were hurried before the Magistrates and Ex- 
amined, but they truly and strenuously denied any 
Accession to or Consciousness of the Poison, and said 
they had all eaten of the same Meat, and drunk of the 
same Drink, except some Wine into which these two 
had put unwashed Sage Leaves: A Physician was 
call’d and asked whether Sage Leaves could poison ? 
He desired to see the Sage, and at the Root of it he 
spied a Hole in the Earth, into which he caused boiling 
Water to be poured, and a whole Nest of Toads came 
crawling out ! 


“A recent issue of the ‘ American Grocer’ con- 
tained an exhaustive article on tea and the tea 
trade of the United States, two or three paragraphs 


from which I quote: 


“ Although known to antiquity, tea, the world’s most 
famous leaf, did not become a favorite beverage with 
the commercial nations of the earth until within a 
comparatively recent period. With its twin compan- 
ion, the world’s most famous berry, coffee, and its for- 
midable competitor, cocoa, it came into general use in 
the seventeenth century, the three growing in popularity 
and increasing in importance as articles of commerce 
with prodigious speed within the last forty years, win- 
ning a place as staple articles 
of diet within the last fifty 
years. In China it was in use 
before the Christian era, being 
mentioned in the Pentsao 2700 
Bc, and in the Rye 300 or 600 
B.c., while a writer in the 
fourth century of our era de- 
scribes the plant and the meth- 
od of making the infusion. It 
was not until the fourteenth 
century that tea became a na- 
tional beverage in Japan. 

“In Russia, tea-drinking is 
a passion. That country takes 
a large proportion of the finest 
teas produced in China, having 
them transported overland to 
avoid the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of a sea voyage. Great 
quantities of common teas are 
also used in the dominion of 
the Czar. It is served at all 
hours of the day, in palace and 
hovel. Inthe marts of trade 
the bargains are sealed over 
tumblers of tea. Shops for 
its sale abound, there being 
seven hundred or thereabouts 
in St. Petersburg alone. In 
some of these restaurants 
eighty to one hundred pounds 
are cousumed daily. ‘I verily 
believe,’ says one writer, ‘ that 
the Russians consume more 
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teas are almost exclusively used in this country, but 
in England the teas from India and Ceylon are the 
favorites, and are growing in favor. 

‘** In a pamphlet lately published by an Indian tea 
grower I find the following brief outline of how a tea 
estate in India is formed and planted : 

“ After the land has been cleared and the forest and 
jungle burnt off, it is hoed over and marked out in 
squares with small stakes to indicate where the young 
tea plants are to be placed—five feet apart for Assam, 
four feet for Hybrid, and three feet for the China 
. In its general appearance tea seed much resem- 

les ordinary hazel or filbert nuts, and its germination 
is usually effected in seedling beds or nurseries. It is 
planted a few inches apart, frequently watered, and 
most carefully attended until the vow Faun are from 
twelve to eighteen inches high, when they are removed 
from the nurseries and planted out. Until the plants 
are two —_ old scarcely any leaf is gathered off 
them, and they are not considered in full leaf-bearing 
until their fifth year. Tea is made only from the 
leaves and buds of the young, succulent shoots. Leaf- 
gathering is almost a continuous operation duriug the 
tea-making months, as the young shoots do not simul- 
taneously attain to a fit state for being plucked. Each 
leaf has to be plucked separately, hence for this work 
numerous gangs of pluckers, consisting of coolie women 
and children, are employed. Green teas are now 
seldom made in India, owing to the fact that some 
years ago medical opinion largely condemned their use, 
and strong prejudice against them was thereby created.” 


Here the Collegian stopped. Materfamilias was 
the first to break the silence. 


tea per capita than the Chinese 

themselves. The samovar, or 

tea urn, is always steaming, 

morning, noon, and night, and the natives never cease 
sipping tea while there is any water left ; it is as much 
a necessary of life with them as the daily bread, or 
tobacco is to an inveterate smoker.’ 


“The American clipper ships engaged in the tea 
trade between China and New York and Boston 
were a characteristic feature of our merchant 
marine thirty years ago—splendidly built, bravely 
manned, and skillfully sailed. Although their num- 
ber has greatly decreased, there are some fine 
vessels yet in the trade. The accompanying en- 
graving of a tea clipper was especially made for 
The Evening Lamp from a photograph taken of 
the ship as she lay at the foot of Cherry Street, 
East River, not long ago. I went down and visited 
her to recall the days when, five years ago, I went 
out around the Cape of Good Hope on just such a 
ship myself. I considered some of my hardships on 
that voyage pretty severe, although as passenger I 
had all the comforts of the cabin; but my discom- 
forts were nothing to those of the crew. [he next 
time, my dear Young Lady, you are drinking your 
hot, delicately flavored cup of tea in winter before a 
blazing fire, or your goblet of iced tea in summer 
on a cool and shady veranda, [ wish I might have 
the power to pass before your eyes a panorama 
of the ill-fed, ill-housed sailors of the forecastle, 
painting the decks under a burning equatorial sun, 
or furling the to’gallan’ s'l’s in a freezing, sleeting 
hurricane away south of the Cape. 

“The four great tea-producing countries of the 
world are China, India, Japan, and Ceylon. As 
you already perhaps know, Chinese and Japanese 


AN AMERICAN TEA CLIPPER. 


‘I don’t think,” said she, “ we realize how much, 
in getting a good cup of tea to drink, depends on 
the making.” 

“Then you'll be interested,” said the Collegian, 
in this ;” and he pulled from his vest pocket a little 
book which he said had been given him by a firm 
of dealers in Ceylon teas of whom he had made 
some inquiries. From this little vest-pocket essay 
on tea he read as follows: 


“THE MAKING. 


“Make it at table. (The American notion is that 
making tea at table is an English notion. It isn’t a 
notion. But that is another subject.) 

“ Heat the pot. 

“ Pour boiling water into the pot already hot—fresh 
boiling water, water that has just come to the boiling 
+ way and has not been boiling so long as a minute, 

our in as much as you want. 

“ Immediately put the tea in on top of the water, 
and in from two to seven minutes pour into the cups or 
into another pot. Don’t let it stand on the leaves much 
longer than seven minutes. 

“Use half or third as much tea as you are accus- 
tomed to using of China or Japan tea. 


“Now that is exactly right. If it is worth your 
while to have perfect tea, that is the way to make it. 
There is no other. 

“If you are satisfied with tea a little short of per- 
fection, steep it as usual.” 


We all agreed that there seemed to be some 
philosophy in this; and Materfamilias says that at 
our next meeting we shall have a sample of this 
method of brewing the cheering Oriental beverage. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE UNIT IN THE WORLD. 


reo ¢ =| HE possibility of merit and ability, com- 

bined with “ push,” winning place and 
“| Fo”| power in this growing Republic, offers 
~>| wide fields for the exercise of the imag- 
ination of American parents. Each boy 
is a possible President, minister to a foreign court, 
or future alderman, with all the municipal privi- 
leges and perquisites. And the particular office 
that focuses the parental ambition denotes the 
social status of the family. . 

The possibility of advancing in the financial and 
social scale has its dangers as well as its opportu- 
nities, and they are about equal. Many parents, 
when experience has taught them the value of edu- 
cation in this upward march of the individual, 
make such sacrifices for their children as limit their 
own possibilities, and this for children who lack 
their talent, hoping that they may be what the 
parents would have been if properly equipped. 
Such parents create a social difference between 
themselves and their children. The children feel 
that they are of finer clay than the parents, and 
accept as their due any sacrifice made for their 
social or educational advancement. They are not 
responsible for this attitude, for from infancy they 
have been given the first place in all plans that 
involved pleasure or advancement. Where there 
is not a perfect agreement between both parents 
that parental oblivion is the true goal for them 
if they fulfill the duties of the parental relation, 
there is apt to be a separation between husband 
and wife that affects the children with the belief 
that one parent is true to their interests, while the 
other seeks to defraud them. 

While it may be true that every goose thinks her 
goslings swans, it is quite possible for her, if she 
wishes, to detect some of her own traits in the 
progeny in whose quacks she discovers evidences of 
genius, for the education and training of which she 
offers her back for continual plucking, gladly re- 
maining within the shades of the bushes on the 
edge of the pond, that the goslings may bask in the 
sunshine while swimming. 

The wise parents, who wish to be the equals and 
companions of their children, insist on their co-opera- 
tion in obtaining the opportunities that are to make 
a child’s future. One of the surest tests of the 
endowments that will make a boy’s or girl's future 
is shown by the ability to sacrifice minor things, 
that the special leanings or leadings may be grati- 
fied. The child who must be urged to accept 
opportunities is not the one to value them or use 
them. It is a fact proved in every life that it 
gives out only what it can take in. It is pathetic, 
this struggle which we often see of a parent, conscious 
of powers that are useless because unfrained, en- 
dow his child with like powers, and insist on giving 
the child the opportunities that he feels would have 
made him a power. 

Again, we see parents who think of themselves 
and their child as one person. They see only 
one individual where the world sees two widely 
differing individuals. The child is hampered and 
held in chains, a slave to the parents’ belief that 
the same endowments come to each; and the child 
receives training suited to the parents’ endowments, 
and goes forth crippled, maimed by the very person 
whose love counted sacrifice a glory that the child 
night be equipped. 

Emerson says: “Every spirit builds itself a 
house, and beyond the house a world, a heaven. 
Know, then, that the world exists for you. For 
you is the phenomenon. What we are, that only 
can we see. All that Adam had, all that Cesar 
could, you have and can do. Adam called his 
house heaven and earth; Cesar called his house 


Rome. You, perhaps, call yours a cobbler’s trade 
or a scholar’s garret. Yet, line for line and point 
for point, your dominion is as great as theirs, 
though without fine names. Build, therefore, your 
own world. As fast as you conform your life to 
the pure idea in your own mind, that will unfold 
its great proportions.” No ideal but that of the 
Creator, and of the individual as he comprehends 
the ideal of the Creator, can, without marring, con- 
trol another's life. Parents and children stand, 
each one unit, before a tremendous future, whose 
architecture depends on the work that belongs to 
each. Not even parental love justifies oblivion. 
Not “ What have you done for your child?” is the 
question the world puts as a test, that conscience 
uses as a probe, but “ What have you done for 
yourself?” To quote again: 

“ Self-trust is the secret of success; the belief 
that if you are here the authorities of the universe 
put you here, and for cause, or with some task 
strictly appointed you in your constitution; and so 
long as you work at that you are well and success- 
ful.” 

This belief in “the appointed task” does not 
lessen the parental love, but enlarges the vision, 
and shows clearly that the appointed task is not 
vicarious, that to each individual is it given; and 
the true parent holds fast to his own task, while he 
is in the true sense a parent, not constituting him- 
self a dictator nor permitting himself to be a serv- 
ant. 

He will have a future, for which he is responsi- 
ble, that will be a guide to the life more precious 
to him than his own. 


CONVENTIONALITY IN DRESS. 
A PRO AND CON-VERSATION. 


By Maup WILpER Goopwin. 


‘*Men speak of the Printing-Press and the Newspaper. 
What are these to Clothes and the Tailor’s Goose !”’—{Sartor 
Resartus. 


RS. Knickerbocker Stuyvesant is giving a 
| fancy-dress ball. Two partnerless men 
| leaning against the wall are drawn to 
| mutual inspection by the incongruity of 
+ their costumes; one being dressed as 
Felix Holt, the other as Beau Brummel. To their 
surprise, they recognize each other as old friends. 

Felix Holt. What on earth persuaded you to 
come in that absurd get-up of a superannuated fop ? 

Brummel. I did not wish to be so conspicuous 
as your radical, collarless, red necktie would have 
made me. 

Felix. But I am a reformer and a radical. 

Brummel. Then you'd better save your ener- 
gies for more important occasions than a masque- 
rade. It is not people who fly in the face of society 
who do the world’s work. I should as soon expect 
any real reform from my great original, the Beau, 
or George Rex in his paste buckles, as from the 
long-haired men and short-haired women with whom 
you fraternize. It is the sane, moderate people who 
accomplish great things, not you convention-break- 
ers. 
Feliz. So you prigs would have us believe: 
bat the oli Roundheads, and George Fox in his 
leather suit, and Franklin in his black dress among 
the fripperies of Versailles, accomplished something, 
and they thought unconventionality in dress worth 
a struggle. 

Brummel. Yes, they looked at dress as a sym- 
bol. They mistook proprieties for principles. I 
prefer the spirit of the preacher who offered to 
preach in anything, from a gown to shirtsleeves, that 
would make people listen. Now, the world listens 
better to a well-dressed man. 

Felix. Every reformer shocks the conventional. 
He might as well begin with dress. ‘There is no 
department of life where prejudice is so bigoted, 
and where custom is ruled by such ninnies. 

Brummel. I give you up the dudes to wreak 
your vengeance on ; they are no longer under my 
patronage; but let me tell you that Fashion—/ucon 
—the manner—translate it as you will—is not to be 


lightlied, as the Seotch say. The history of dress 
is the history of the world. What a jolly proces- 
sion mankind would make filing throngh this ball- 
room, from the primeval savage with his tattooed 
skin, to Pepys in his violet velvet and diamond but- 
tons! That Pepys was a great man. He was an 
enthusiast in his business, and that’s everything in 
this undervitalized world. The Antocrat is quite 
right when he commends fashionable people as at 
least alive to the very finger ends. 

Feliz. Alive, pooh! They're like Edison’s 
electric dolls. They sing the tune that is put into 
them, and a pretty poor one it is, generally. Is 
there a girl here to-night who wouldn't wear any- 
thing the dressmakers decreed, without regard to 
health, decency, or cleanliness ? 

Brummel (suppressing a yawn). Go on: I 
always know what is coming in this connection— 
high heels, tight lacing, low-necked dresses, illustra- 
tions drawn from the celery plant, the hour-glass, 
stilts, and other stock similes. 

Felix. Sach comments may be trite, but they 
are not superfluous while women dress as they do 
here to-night and walk on Broadway in trailing 
dresses. Oh, that is the last outrage of conven- 
tionality, the reintroduction of that filthy fashion set 
by a parvenu French Empress ! 

Brummel. Calm yourself, my young friend! 
After all, you and [ are bachelors, and not respon- 
sible for the fashionable follies of the other sex. 
Let it suffice us that our consciences are clear. “ Our 
withers are unwrung.” 

Feliz. Are they, indeed! That shows that 
you have worn the harness so long that you have 
grown callous. is the “stove-pipe” hat either 
comely or comfortable? Is the choker easy? Is 
the unequally distributed warmth over chest and legs 
commendable? You know they’re not. Again, 
take evening dress: Are the coffin-shaped shirt- 
front, the claw-hammer coat, and the solemn length 
of black trousers suggestive of the festivities for 
which they are intended ? Not at all. If it weren't 
blasphemous to parody Wordsworth, I should say 
that “ costume lay upon us with a weight heavy as 
frost and deep almost as life.” Artistically, man’s 
dress is even more of a failure. It’s the terror of 
painters and the despair of sculptors. The poor 
fellows get round the problem by shuffling devices 
of seated figures surrounded by draped cloaks, piles 
of books—anything to relieve the angular hideous- 
ness. Yet we go on, generation after generation, 
submitting to these ugly and uncomfortable gar- 
ments rather than shock your precious Juggernaut, 
Conventionality. 

Brummell. If all this were as bad as you say, 
which I don’t admit, the question would still be one 
of practical politics, not of theories. Now, as a 
matter of fact, all the lasting reforms of the world 
have come gradually, like the breaking up of ice in 
the spring. It doesn’t always seem so, because we 
see the break-up and forget the thaw, but it's true, 
and the law is bound to hold good in dress. It 
ought to. too. Fashion, abuse it as you will, is the 
result of experience in climate and social usages 
and general environment, so it’s more likely to be 
right than any violent variation on it, especially 
any variation borrowed from an alien race or age. 
Why, if your artists had their way, society would 
look like this party, where every couple is so ab- 
surdly incongruous. The Japanese tea-gown, the 
Greek chlamys, the sham Empire sham Roman 
dress, are indefinitely worse to me than our Yankee 
garb, which is “ a poor thing, but our own.” 

Feliz. Very well; what you ask for the nation 
is all I ask for the individual ; that he shall consult 
his own requirements instead of his neighbor’s. 
Here, for instance, am I, a poor doctor— 

Brummel (smiling). I always suspected it. 

‘liz. I mean a good doctor, but poor ; or an 
honest doctor, and therefore poor. Now, De Lancey 
is odiously rich, and lives in elegant leisure. He 
spends his day hunting foxes, while I am hunting 


up practice. 

Brummel. An occupation far less destructive 
of life. 

Feliz. I scorn to notice the dropping of a 


chestnut, especially such a marron glacé as that. I 
was saying, when interrupted with an inecivility 
which would have banished Beau Brummel from 
Bath, that De Lancey spends bis day in hunting. 
He comes home tired in his muscles, but not in his 
nerves. His valet has a refreshing bath prepared, 
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and his evening dress, studs, buttons, and all, ready 
for him to don for Mrs. Stuyvesant’s dinner. Now, 
forsooth, because all this suits him, you and I, 
when invited to meet him, must wear the same 
dress. We rush home, pull out our own dress suit, 
scramble into it, drop our studs on the floor in our 
haste—for we arealways late—hunt for them on our 
knees with expressions quite unsuited to the posi- 
tion, for which, however, I hold De Lancey respon- 
sible ; and when at last we enter Mrs. Stuyvesant’s 
parlor we are exhausted, made incapable of an 
evening's enjoyment by the very dress which con- 
tributes to De Lancey’s comfort. 

Brummel. The fact is, you and I are out of 
our element in society. We are workers, and soci- 
ety is arranged for the leisure class. The dress 


harmonizes with the whole scheme. It is its key- 
note. 
Feliz. Now you admit what I could not ex- 


tract from you in the beginning—the. enormous 
importance of dress. It is the keynote, and it nar- 
rows all society to one octave. Now, to my think- 
ing, the ideal society should have the widest possi- 
ble range. It should be made up of the best, the 
real aristocracy of every land and class and occu- 
pation, all wearing unashamed the clothes adapted 
to their pursuit. We talk about abolishing liveries 
as a badge of servitude. Humbug! What's a 
clergyman’s gown or a professor's cap or a king’s 
crown but a ‘badge of servitude! ‘The dislike of 
uniforms is based on a delusion. 

Brummel. Yes, my friend, but delusions have 
moved the world for some thousands of years, and 
will do so for some thousands more. Unfortunately 
for your ideal, the tendency seems to be quite 
in the other direction. I should expect in another 
hundred years to see your hypothetical society 
all speaking the same language, wearing the same 
dress—in short, far more conventional thaa now. 

Felix. Thank you, Master Brummel. You have 
- reconciled me to living and dying in the nineteenth 
century. I see our hostess coming this way to 
inquire why I am monopolizing her first walking 
gentleman, whom she wants to introduce to that 
Watteau Bo-Peep in the corner, who has just lost 
her last black sheep. Adieu for the present, but 
meet me at the Calumet Club and we will talk 
more of this—you haven't heard my best argu- 
ments yet. 


THE MODERN DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By DUNKIRK. 


*1 |} WANT to go to some secluded place ;” 
“TIT am tired out, I want to go for 
rest,” and scores of similar remarks 
are made when the subject of summer 
flittings is mentioned. Where to go 

and combine accessibility, quiet, good accommoda- 

tions, and invigorating air puzzles the heads of many 
families. ‘The writer remembers distinctly what 

now seems like a dreamland, a little village not a 

thousand miles from Troy, in which a summer was 

spent. The stage left a hotel early in the morning 

—a great, rumbling, uncovered wagon, with broad, 

comfortable seats. Seats in this conveyance had 

been secured some days before. Rugs and extra 
cushions promised comfort fora journey that was 
to last all day. Just as the stag&was driving away 
from the hotel, a woman, red and flurried, appeared, 
and announced that she must find room in that 
stage. The clerk told her that there was a spare 
seat, pointing to the one in the middle of the wagon 
turned toward the back. “Cannot that child 
change’ It makes my head ache to ride back- 
ward!” said the woman, in a high, strained voice, 
pointing to the writer, who was then about ten years 
old. Of course the child moved ; no one questioned 
whether he was affected by riding backward. The 
woman put her bags where they interfered with the 
child’s feet, and made no attempt at readjustment. 

The journey began. What g revelation to the child, 

whose only knowledge of traveling was by stuffy 

and overupholstered cars art boats! Quiet, sleepy- 
lookjg farmhouses, green, ghostlike woods, and at 

t the steady ascent of the mountain, when the 

world grew larger every moment. How insignifi- 

eant the child grew in his own estimation with 
every new object that came into view on the world’s 
fast-widening horizon! Was there ever such a sun- 
set as that which gilded the tops of the trees in 
e valley, and then lingered on the mountain top, 
ntly yielding to the fast-falling shades! How 
clearly that vision comes back! The little hamlet 
surrounded by mountains, its one white wooden 
church steeple about which the score of houses nes- 
tled in loving companionship ; a little apart, but not 
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dissevered, from the village life was the “God's 
acre.” One road ran through the hamlet, but 
wound itself so cunningly about the foot of the hills 
that you could not tell from the mountain top where 
it entered or left the village. Oh, the quiet! Not 
even a mill broke the silence. The voices of the 
people were soft and low, and the “thee” and 
“thou” to the untrained ear were not that of mor- 
tals. The strange child was received cordially, and 
soon forgot that great, teeming, noisy world shut 
out by the hills. 

Among the strange experiences of that summer 
was two Sundays in each week, for this was a com- 
munity of Seventh-Day Baptists. The one dissipa- 
tion of the year was the farmers’ picnic, and how 
anxiously it was looked for and talked about! 
What mountains of cake and hills of sandwiches ! 
What slaughter of poultry was made for the great 
dinner! Memory brings it all back. The miles 
and miles of farmers’ wagons, the grove, with its 
stand for the speakers, the long-delayed dinner, the 
hymns that were sung in many keys, the fright 
about lost children, the exchange of napkins and 
plates, the forks tied with cords, and the confusion 
arising because several housekeepers had been 
struck with the same original idea of tying white 
cord on their knives and forks as a means of iden- 
tification! The slow jogging home in the evening 
twilight to a village without a lighted window! The 
next day, when the burden of every voice was, “ If 
we only had some poor people to whom we could 
send these things!” 

Now a railroad to Boston has torn its way 
through the heart of the little village, not even re- 
specting the quiet sleepers under the gray stones. 
It promised wealth to the farmers if only it were 
allowed to pass through, but, beyond stopping twice 
a day at the box-house called a station, it does not 
notice its gentle hostess, who lived too long in quiet 
companionship with the mountains to rouse to nine- 
teenth century activity. But it is no longer a 
happy valley, for the railroad wooed the sons and 
daughters into the larger world; the poor for whom 
the villagers sighed have found its shelter, and they 
flourish under the gentle ministrations of the people 
who cling to the old homes and old ways. ‘The 
sons and daughters come home to rest, but the 
screaming whistle, the rush and roar of the train 
through the garden or at the end of the orchard, 
make them start in their sleep, and they miss 
something from mother’s voice—it is not so 
soft, so wooing, as they remembe.ed it. They 
fo get she must rival her noisy neighbor at times. 
The wonderful “push” of American people has 
robbed us of some blessings that we would rather 
keep. 

What brought back the memory of that summer ? 
This clipping from a daily paper, dated from New 
Haven and referring to the beautifully located vil- 
lage of Windham : 

“The population of this village, the scene of the 
Windham frog scare, is less now than it has been 
the past 150 years. As there is no business done 
here of any account, the young men who have a 
particle of ambition for business go to other places 
to get a living. The old people are fast disappear- 
ing, and the place now has the appearance of a 
nearly deserted village. There are fourteen unoc- 
cupied tenements here. 

“From Brick Top on the north to Lander’s 
Corner on South Main Street, and from George 
Lathrop’s on West Street to Mrs. Moulton’s on Kast 


Street, and to Rufus Huntington’s on the Ballyhack 


road, the population, including men, women, and 
children, will not vary much from 242. Included 
in that number there are twenty widows and four 
widowers. 

“ There is not a mechanic of any kind that has 
a shop for doing business, where formerly almost 
all the common branches of industry were repre- 
sented.” 

It may fall under the eye of some worn worker 
who finds the world too populous—some nineteenth 
century Goldsmith who will sing of the vain pomps 
and vanities that called the sons and daughters to 
the city, there 


“ To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind.” 


How many New England villages to-day would 
furnish the theme for aGoldsmith ’ Are they part 
of that great economy which provides for the chil- 
dren ?—resting-places for those whose souls are 
worn with the struggle of breai-winning where 
every taste, every desire,is smothered by the city 
surroundings and necessities? Perhaps. 
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A HOPEFUL SIGN. 


\|N exchange, commenting on the invitation 
<y sent out by the Woman’s Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary, says : 

“ As an encouraging sign among many 
which are discouraging is to be noted the 
following sentence appended to the invitation to the 
annual commencement of the Woman’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary: ‘The grad- 
uating class request that no flowers be sent.’ Grad- 
uations are of late apt to be smothered in flowers 
in @ manner more becoming to places of amuse- 
ment than educational institutions with earnest and 
serious purpose. At the beginning of the long 
series of annual commencements, this refreshing 
notice, it is to be hoped, may set the key for some 
other colleges and schools.”’ 

Every sensible person says “Amen” to the 
above. It is not only that the giving of flowers at 
such a time seems out of place, but it bas been car- 
ried to such excess as to become wholly vulgar. 
Like the giving of wedding presents, they are too 
frequently not the offerings of spontaneous affection, 
but stereotyped obedience to prevailing custom. 

There still remains one more step to advance 
commencement exercises to the level claimed by the 
colleges, and that is simplicity in attire that will in- 
dicate that the modiste bas not occupied equal, if 
not superior, claims to the faculty in the prepara- 
tions for the day. Let it be hoped that the day is 
not far distant when the college girl will wear the 
habit of her position, the college gown, when she 
appears upon that, for her, threshold of a world, the 
platform on commencement day, leaving that vexa- 
tion of the future that hampers so much of woman’s 
time and power, the dressmaker, till she has left 
the college walks and entered the arena of conflict 
—the outer world. Not only would it lessen the 
strain of that memorable week, but it would lighten 
the burden in many households, where sacrifices 
have already been made to equip mentally a mem- 
ber who shrinks from the thought of this useless 
burden of a commencement gown, that looms up 
impudently important in comparison with its actual 
necessity. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CHAIRS. 


By Mary F. Harman. 


7, |ELE time has, happily, gone by when a set 
of upholstered furniture was considered 
‘| indispensable for the proper fitting out of 
a simple parlor or sitting-room, and the 
hair-cloth abominations which were made 
for people whose means would not permit of any- 
thing better are now quite obsolete. In their stead 
we see a variety of simple chairs so prettily cushioned 
and decorated, and so comfortable withal, that the 
upholstered set is not missed in the least. 

For effectiveness, the Chinese chair made of 
reeds and cane takes the lead perhaps, and for $7 
one of large size may be bought, although a recent 
importation of smaller ones, which are very com- 
fortable, are only half that amount. The lower 
part of the chair is made in the hour-glass shape, 
prettily braided, and the seat and back are of cane. 
In winter-time a cushion of plush or cretonne is an 
addition, but for summer use nothing is needed ex- 
cept, perhaps, a small down pillow. 

The rush chairs, also made in China, are much 
more expensive, but they are very handsome, 
especially, when fitted out with plush or silk 
cushions and pillows. The Market Harborough, a 
low, deep-seated chair which is made of rattan 
closely woven, is both durable and inexpensive. 
When the rattan grows yellow, as it does in time, 
it may be made to look as good as new with a coat 
or two of ebony stain. One of these chairs, which 
has been in daily use for eight years, was treated 
in this way, and is still very effective, with a 
cushion of olive-green plush and a down pillow 
covered with soft yellow silk. Mahogany stain 
may also be used, in which case an old pink pillow 
and a dark-red cushion would look well. Cushions 
already filled with hair and tufted may be bought 
in the furnishing departments of many dry-goods 
stores, and these may easily be covered at home and 
at slight expense. 

The Savonarola chair, so named because the 
great leader was said to have used one of that shape 
in his cell, is made in the shape of aletter X, witha 
curved seat and back. This is generally seen in 
rich inlaid woods, but the same idea is now carried 
out in a less expensive way, and a good, strong chair 
of oak, with some carving, may be bought for $18. 
The old-fashioned splint-bottomed rocker may be 
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quite transformed by a coat of ebony stain and a 
cushion for back and seat of some pretty contrast- 
ing material. One seen by the writer was up. 
holstered in this way with vlive-green felt, on which 
were applied dises of dark peacock-blue felt cloth 
couched down with threads of olive crewel and silk. 
A long pad for the back, and a balance secured to 
the seat cushion, were ornamented in this way, and 
the chair is a very pretty feature in a sitting-room 
whose furnishings are largely olives and blues. 

Some new cane-seated chairs have recently ap- 
peared which are high and straight-backed and 
rather odd looking. They are only $1.25 apiece, 
and may be made very decorative. For a summer 
room, in which the woodwork is done in Indian 
red and the floor covered with red-and-white mat- 
ting, three or four of these chairs, painted in red to 
match, and cushioned with coarse gray crash, look 
extremely well. The crash may be ornamented 
with some simple design done in red ecrewels and 
silks, and the cushions tied on with mahogany- 
colored ribbons, or silk cords and tassels. 

The little bamboo seats, so quaint and pretty, 
may now be bought for a trifle over 35, and the 
down cushions made expressly for them are only 
sixty-five cents apiece. This style of bench is 
much used at present; and the large sunken ones 
of natural cherry are $6. The cireular straw cush- 
ions, which have served so many purposes, from 
an ornament on the wall to a target in the archery 
field, are sometimes tied to a chair with bright rib- 
bons and used instead of a tufted cushion, and have 
the advantage of being odd as well as comfortable. 
A lady from San Francisco, temporarily residing in 
New York, sent all the way to that city for one of 
these braided cushions. By the time it reached 
here it had cost her $150, and she was much 
chagrined when told that she could have bought 
one at any Japanese store in New York for twenty- 
five cents. 

An odd little cushion for a mahogany rocker is 
made of a piece of old carpet coverlet, such as were 
common in every household in our grandmothers’ 
days. ‘The white cotton figures are worked over 
and over, solidly, with mahogany-colored worsted, 
and a fine cord of Japanese gold is used to outline 
them. The contrast of the dark red and gold 
with the rich old blue of the coverlet is very good, 
and it has worn very well, having been in daily use 
in a sunny room for several years. A frill of ma- 
hogany-colored plush finishes the cushion in front, 
and it is tied on with wide satin ribbons to match. 
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A NOTE FROM BOSTON. 


I bad business with one of the clerks in a large retail 
ready-made clothing house yesterday, and waited nearly 
an hour until he finished with his customer. He told 
me that he had been with her for an hour before | came 
in, and that it was almost impossible to fit her boys, 
“they stood up so straight.” 

“While I am carers gv him I was seated in the 
children’s department, and had an excellent opportu- 
nity to study the boy. First he came in fat and smil- 
ing, with a fat and smiling mother. He laughed 
heartily, as did she, when he buttoned a coat too small 
for him, and which fitted him like a glove. Smiling, 
he tried on others till he found one he liked, and went 
by me to the street as light-hearted as he came in. 

Next, the boy came in fretfully pulling at his over- 
coat, followed by a woman’s sharp voice : “ Don’t do 
that, Freddy. I don’t want you to take your overcoat 
off yet. What makes you act so ?” 

I was struck at once by the marked resemblance in 
appearance and action between the boy and his mother 
—both restless, both constantly worrying. 

Once mvore the “ boy” came in—this time alone— 
quiet, neat, with a manly air, and a face that said 
plainly he had to plan for himself a good deal, possibly 
for others as well. He was the youngest of the three 
—not more than ten years old. The duty of selecting 
well was plainly painful to him, but he did not hesitate 
a moment. How his expression had changed when he 
came out with his new coat under his arm ! 

Which boy will show the least wear for the work he 


does in life ? MILTON ‘ 


In some things Matthew Arnold held views which 
ran athwart of popular religious sentiment, but he 
gave a valuable testimony when he said, “Show me 
ten square miles of territory on this globe which 
are not Christian, and on which the life of man and 
the honor of woman are safe, and I will give Chris- 
tianity up.” 
“ There’s a oneness of God’s people, like the oneness of 


the sea, 
With each heart so interwoven that the whole is unity. 
Like the drops of the great ocean, each so blended in 
each other, ; 
So the love of God unites us, and we live for one 


another.” 
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THE DULL JACKKNIFE. 
II. 
By Rost Hawruorne LATHROP. 


R. Winslow laughed outright. 

“You are rather more of a rogue 
than I supposed, little fellow,” said he. 
“What would you do with the idol if 
you had him ?” 

* Oh, smash it,” replied the boy, as if he were 
talking common sense to people who had never 
heard of it before. “If there’s anything valuable 
inside, I should be repaid for lugging it home ; and 
if there isn't, the idol might as well be broken and 
thrown away.” 

* You could sell it (if you owned it) to a museum, 
and for a good sum,” Brandon announced. “ But 
we would not sell or give away anything of Uncle 
Mark's. I'll examine it closely, and decide whether 
there is a secret about it.”” He then very boldly 
took hold of the idol with both hands, and peered 
at every part of it. He took out his jackknife 
(while his father gave Dave a history of it), and 
knocked the figure with its handle, and then slid 
the blade along the jocose mouth, whose thick lips 
wore an extravagant smile. But nothing wonder- 
ful came of this inspection, and at last Brandon 
said, looking up at his father: 

* Did you expect a few diamonds to tumble out, 
dad ?”’ 

“ Well, don’t know but I did,” responded that 

ingenuous old gentleman. “ but I guess we'll have 
to get along without any surprises of that sort, 
son.” 
“ I'm not disappointed,” declared the boy. “ The 
best thing we could ever get from Uncle Mark was 
just the knowledge of him—such a dear fellow— 
and I hope to be nearly as brave and jolly as he was. 
And a lot of money from him would make our friend- 
ship for him a little queer and horrid, because we 
should feel we owed him our love for the sake of 
clothes and food and things, instead of for his nice 
chara.ter, and the hearty words in his journal. 
And so I am awfully glad the idol is solid, and I’m 
delighted with the old chest that was empty of treas- 
ure; and all I wish is tnat Uncle Mark were with 
us.”’ 

As the idol was laid back in its resting-place Dave 
Hamet gazed at Brandon in a stupefied way. He 
thought him a perfect ninny to be so much charmed 
by an ancestor whom he had never seen; and he did 
not in the least understand Brandon's entire absence 
of mercenary spirit. But it is to be hoped that the 
memory of young Winslow’s generous loyalty to his 
uncle gave the commonplace little fellow a growing 
sense of what high feeling.is; and that he was 
checked from giving way to his own grasping nature 
more than once by it. 

The next day the boys at school all surrounded 
Brandon, and chaffed “ Uncle Mark’s” nephew 
about the chest and the idol ; for Dave had already 
imparted to them many particularsof his adventure 
the night before. They also asked to see his jack- 
knife, which they had often glanced at curiously 
over his shoulder. When the jackknife had been 
well examined by everybody, and found to be hope- 
lessly dull and old-fashioned, and when they dis- 
covered that its owner would not part with it under 
any consideration, or exchange it for a very hand- 
some modern one offered him by the rich boy of 
the school, it seemed as if they were all possessed 
by a mischievous determination to bring Brandon 
down from his unselfish position about the knife. So 
they really made his life quite wretched by the 
teasing and the scorn they treated him to. He 
frequently heard some boy’s voice call out: “ There 
goes Old Jackknife !”’ And all the broken knives in 
the village turned up at odd times on the doorstep 
of his home. His father urged him to buy a knife, 
but Brandon never would agree to it. He said 
the one which had belonged to Uncle Mark was 
equal to anything he needed a knife for, and he did 
not see that he was doing the boys any harm by 
owning the sort of jackknife which suited him best ; 
and he hardly thought the boys would be good for 
much as friends until they realized how foolish their 
persecution of him was. He said that what made 
him feel the worst was thinking how not one of the 
boys at school was wise enough to see that they 
had all been very brutal. And, moreover, it was 
not his fault that they had found out anything at 
all about his knife, for he never would have told 
them, as Dave had done. 
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The boys confessed to him they wanted to see 
the chest and the idol, and that, if he would con- 
sent to an exhibition some Saturday afternoon, they 
would bother him no more about “ Uncle Mark,” 
whose ghost should be laid once for all by a mock 
funeral the same night. But Brandon declared 
that he would cut off his right hand before he 
would allow such a rude crowd to see the private 
property of a gentleman who could no longer de- 
fend himself ; and he told them that any boy who 
had an ancestor of whom he was fond would under- 
stand his love for his uncle, and if they none of 
them knew whether or not they had a manly, in- 
teresting great-uncle to boast of, so much the worse 
for them. Brandon’s being in the right, and plucky 
enough to say so, only made the boys more imperti- 
nent; for it always is true, and a sad truth, too, that 
more people are in the wrong than the right, and 
they feel so ashamed that it makes them quarrel- 
some. But if a person can muster the energy to 
remember that to be alone in a right opinion which 
others laugh at is no disgrace, there will surely 
come a time when that person will command respect. 
Of course it was a little odd of Brandon Winslow 
to cling so persistently to the old knife, which was 
as big and awkward as a blunderbuss would be in 
place of a rifle. However, the fact was he felt in- 
clined to make a sacrifice for Uncle Mark, not be- 
ing able to do anything else to prove his esteem ; 
and the only sacrifice he could think of was to 
use the old-fashioned implement which every one 
scoffed at, but which his uncle must so often have 
held in his strong, warm hand. 

One Saturday the boys were playing foot-ball in 
the field near the schoolhouse, which had been de- 
voted to juvenile out-of-door games by the select- 
men of the town. Brandon was one of the party, 
for the annoying manners of his schoolmates, 
which, as has been said, amounted of late to a 
sort of persecution, had neither driven him from 
his amusements nor made his tormentors willing to 
go without the companionship of a boy of his 
muscle and daring. Just as they had all come 
rolliug and tumbling and shouting up to the road- 
side fence, during one of their stampedes, a basket- 
wagon was driven along near by in which sat two 
young ladies. 

All of a sudden these young ladies drew the 
horse to a standstill, and one of them called out : 

“Oh, boys, have you any of you got a jackknife 
you'll lend us? Weare going for flowers, for the 
chureh to-morrow, and we find we've forgotten to 
bring a pair of scissors, or anything, and you know 
how hard it is to break the stems, sometimes.” 

The boys were immovable, as if their tremen- 
dous energy and excitement had been turned by 
magic into as stony a silence as that of the ugly 
idol. 

Then a muttering began among them, which did 
not sound favorably, for they all seemed unwilling to 
part with their knives, and some complained that 
the edges would be roughened by girls who wanted 
to hack at flowers and vines. Then they heard the 
other young lady exclaim : 

“ And please don’t give us a very sharp one, or 
we shall be sure to cut our fingers off!” 

Brandon looked up, all alive at once. Here was 
somebody besides himself who wanted a dull jack- 
knife! How proud, how glad he felt! He vaulted 
over the fence, and, taking his uncle's knife from his 
pocket, placed it in the outstretched palm of the first 
speaker, with the best courtesy in the world. 

“Oh, what a perfectly lovely knife—how kind of 
you to trust it with me!” shecried. “ What's your 
name?’ I'll send it to the school on Monday, in 
care of the principal. We'll think of you when we 
arrange the flowers on the altar. Good-by, boys!” 
and then the basket-wagon bowled away down the 
elm-bordered road. 

As Brandon leaped back over the fence, the little 
crowd murmured approvingly : 

“ Bully for you, Winslow !” 

On Monday morning a tall and gentlemanly 
person stood talking to the principal as the scholars 
all took their seats. The gentleman soon looked 
toward Brandon, being directed as to where he sat 
by theteacher. After a little more talk the stranger 
withdrew ; but at recess the principal called Brandon 
to him, and handed back the old jackknife, saying : 
“The father of the young lady to whom you lent 
this knife will call on your father this evening, and 
you must both be at home to see him.” 

So, after a hasty supper, old Winslow and Bran- 
don repaired to the sitting-room, and frequently got 
up from their chairs to take a turn round the little 
apartment, during which they would glance out of 
the window to see if the fine, courtly old stranger, 
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whose appearance the boy had carefully described to 
his genial parent, were approaching down the road 
from the center of the village. 

For the tenth time old Mr. Winslow remarked 
that he should think a man of the world like this 
individual would have more sense than to suppose 
they wanted anything for lending a whittler to a 
young lady to pick flowers with; and wondered 
how it came that he had time, while, very probably, 
caring for a large income, to come a mile to see a 
boy, and perhaps thank him, as if there were any- 
thing to be thankful for! Perhaps, he went on, the 
young lady had cut her finger, after all, and the 
old aristocrat was to have the Winslows up for 
“ damages.” 

As the two were getting rather excited over this 
gruesome suggestion, there was a brisk knock with- 
out, and the nice old gentleman, and the young lady 
of the basket-wagon, were found standing on the 
doorstep. 

“ They tell me you are Winslows,” cried the old 
gentleman, smiling enjoyably at father and son. 

“ Yes, ye-es,” returned Mr. Winslow. “ Come 
in! Take a seat!” 

“Well, it’s mighty queer—most astonishing— 
thelast thing we ever dreamed of !” went on the at- 
tractive caller, setting his soft felt hat on the table 
and sinking into a chair. 

“You don’t say so!” ejaculated Mr. Winslow, 
taking up a position in the middle of the sitting- 
room, turning from father to daughter, and holding 
his hands in the air at his sides, as if somebody had 
just knocked a tray out of them. 

Meantime the young lady selected a rocking- 
chair, placing a parcel on her knees and rocking 
gently, but looking at Brandon with all the bright- 
ness of her large gray eyes. 

“ Would you have believed it, Nan ’” demanded 
her father, still more surprised every minute. 

“IT couldn’t have supposed things would have hap- 
pened so like magic,” she answered, laughing like a 
chime of notes from a flute. “ Let us tell them 
what it is, papa.” 

Hereupon the old gentleman addressed himself 
in a business-like manner to Mr. Winslow. 

“Our name is Branscombe. I had an aunt called 
Zilla Branscombe. She was a beauty, sir: I havea 
miniature to prove it; and she was such a person 
that our family have heard of her as often as of the 
neighbors, for my father would talk of the family 
tree as if it grew in the garden. Stacks of pretty 
brocades and old satin slippers, too, were got out 
and worn by our women-folks whenever they had 
a family party at New Year's, and the finery al- 
ways turned out to be something of Aunt Zilla’s. 
She died a maiden lady at forty, and left some love 
letters, somebody’s lock of hair, a message to her 
descendants, and an engagement ring, all in a beau- 
tifully carved sundal-wood box, which my daughter 
Nan, here, carries about with her everywhere in 
summer, because it makes her laces smell so sweet, 
she says.” 

Old Mr. Winslow’s lip was trembling under his 
big gray mustache, and Brandon’s cheeks were as 
white as marble. 

“ And the love letters in this box,” put in Nan 
Branscombe, uncovering the parcel which he held, 
“are signed ‘Mark Winslow’ !” 

“ Do you hear that, son? Do you see it?’’ cried 
Brandon’s father, hastening to get a nearer view of 
the exquisite scrolls in sandal-wood. But the boy 
could not trust himself to move or speak, for a mo- 
ment. 

“When Nan observed the name on that jack- 
knife iast evening,” proceeded Mr. Branscombe, 
“‘which we were all admiring as quite a curiosity, 
there was a great commotion in the house where 
_ we are visiting, I assure you. Why, the Brans- 
combes are as familiar with the words ‘ Mark 
Winslow ’ as they are with ‘ Yankee Doodle’ !”’ 

“ And then our friends the Delanos, you know, 
teld us that you had a sea captain of that name in 
your family,” Nan said, eagerly. “Oh, do tell us 
if it is so, and if it is true that you have other 
things belonging to him besides the jackknife, and 
all, all you know about that dear, brave man whom 
my poor great-aunt was so proud to love as long as 
she lived !” 

Mr. Winslow drew up an old-fashioned, open- 
work sort of easy-chair, and sat down to tell all he 
knew, in the best English he could command. Then 
he and Brandon brought the pretty sea-chest from 
the attic, and the contents were carefully and re- 
spectfully looked at by the Branscombes—and 
Brandon found an opportunity to hold and examine, 
unobserved, the sandal-wood box, with its letters 
“Z. B.” lovingly entwined in arabesques, and its 
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rich, rare fragrance making the air glad so many 
years after it was carved. 

No friendships ever were made more quickly, or 
lasted more firmly, than those made in the little 
cottage sitting-room that day. Mr. Branscombe 
admired Mark Winslow more than ever after mak- 
ing the acquaintance of his trunk and his journal ; 
and he thought Brandon a very worthy great- 
nephew of the hearty, handsome captain; and con- 
sidered old Winslow himself to be of the salt of the 
earth. There was not a mean line in his face. On 
the other side, the Winslows were charmed with the 
frank cordiality of their genteel visitors, and were 
equally captivated by their proper awe of the hero 
of the humble hearth by which they sat. 

The pretty Nan told how Zilla Branscombe had 
gone to England from China, where she and Mark 
had met, to be followed, so they planned, very soon 
by the Captain, and married when she had reached 
her twentieth birthday ; and how the news of his 
death had been her first news of him after their 
parting; and how nobly true to his memory she 
had been, when suitors wooed her rapturously. As 
she spoke, they laid the sandal-wood box in the sea- 
chest, and shed some tears of sorrow for hopes that 
had been so beautiful, and some tears of gladness 
to think that two young hearts could be true enough 
to stir the best feelings in the hearts of others, 
many years after less loyal souls are forgotten. 


HOW TO TREAT POLLY. 
By THoRNE MILLER. 
PARROT, like Wagner’s music, is some- 


} thing one must either love or hate—one 
cannot be indifferent about it. You may 
think Polly very disagreeable, or you 
| may think there’s no pet so charming, 
and in either opinion you will have plenty of com- 
pany. No bird except the canary is so often kept 
as a pet, however, and they were taken into fami- 
lies long before canaries were heard of. It is said 
that the discoverers of America were met by 
natives with tame parrots. 

One great point in the parrot’s favor is its long 
life. If you teach a bird to talk, it may live to 
delight your grandchildren, or more than a hun- 
dred years. 

And what pet can be so much company to its 
mistress? Not only because itcan talk, but because 
it is one of the most intelligent of animals. Stories 
of wise parrots are endless; nothing would be 
easier than to fill the whole Christian Union with 
them. 

But what I want to do is tell you something about 
taking care of them. It is very annoying to have a 
bird sicken and die a few weeks after you get it, 
and if you knew a little more about a parrot and its 
needs you might often save a life that would other- 
wise be lost. 

In the first place, every parrot that comes to us 
has taken a long sea voyage. The birds are caught 
by the natives—the gray ones in Africa, most of 
the green ones in South America. They are gen- 
erally young, just out of the nest, and they are put 
into big cages in crowds, almost as you see chickens 
brought to market in crates. Parrots are not 
packed quite so tightly as the unfortunate chicks, 
but they are too crowded for comfort. The cage is 
a box with slats on one side, and it is put down into 
a rather dark and hot place in the ship, because it 
would not be safe on deck. 

In that uncomfortable place the poor things take 
their journey of weeks or months—birds, remem- 
ber, used to sunlight and fresh air! ‘Their food is 
thrown on the bottom of the box, and, worst of all, 
not a drop of water is given to them from begin- 
ning to end of the voyage. Nor is the cage ever 
cleaned. 

You would think they must die, treated like so 
much merchandise, and many do; but parrots live 
a long time without water, and the greater number 
reach their port apparently in good bealth, though 
of course not very clean. They are then for sale, 
and if one wants to buy a parrot cheap, he generally 
gets one of these newly arrived, and pay five dollars 
for it. 

The first thing a person does is, naturally, to give 
the bird plenty of food and water, and in nine cases 
out of ten it dies in a short time. One mistake is 
in giving food it was not used to, and another in 
letting it have too much water. 

As to food. If your bird happened to be a 
sailor’s pet-—as many are—and young, he was fed 
as the natives feed young parrots, with corn chewed 
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in the mouth and fed from the lips. A young par- 
rot who has been fed in that way will starve to 
death with food before him, because he has not 
learned to help himself. You must keep up that 
custom till he learns to eat. 

Then, again, if he has been fed on one sort of 
grain, and you give him another, the sudden change 
will almost always kill him. You should find out 
what he has eaten, and begin by giving him the 
same, with every day a little less of that, and a 
little more of what you want him to eat, till he 
is used to the change. 

As to water, he will be very thirsty, and you of 
course fill his cup, and let him help himself. He 
will almost surely drink too much, and die. He 
should have not more than three or four mouthfuls, 
two or three times a day, and if that does not hurt 
him, a little more every day till it is safe to put the 
dishful at his disposal. 

Another mistake is to stuff into his cage lettuce, 
fiuit, and other green things. This is very bad ; 
some kinds of parrots should never have green 
food, and none should have a great quantity to 
begin with. 

A great blunder is to give Polly soft food—bread, 
with milk or coffee. Of course he likes it, but it 
is not good for him. He will eat too much, and 
after a while will die of it. The more simple and 
plain you can keep his diet, the better he will be. 
Plain corn, or seed—hemp for the larger ones, and 
canary for the small ones—is best. When he is 
well and strong, and used to his food, you can add 
fruit to his daily fare, beginning carefully with one 
grape or cherry, and gradually increasing the quan- 
tity. But neither fruit nor water should ever be 
very cold. 

Parrots are often allowed to come to the table, 
and they are fond of our food, even of pickles and 
pepper and of strong drinks. The bird is so droll 
and amusing that no one can refuse him anything, 
but some day he will suddenly die and no one will 
suspect the cause, or he will take to pulling out his 
feathers, and nothing will stop him. 

All parrots must have something to gnaw, and if 


not supplied with twigs of green trees, such as wil- ° 


low, birch, and the softer woods, they will use their 
beaks on perches and furniture. As well as twigs, 
they should always have cuttlefish bone in their 
cage. 

If Polly is at all out of sorts, he should be 
watched carefully and medicine given as to a per- 
son. Books have been written with elaborate direc- 
tions for treatment, but it seems to me the best way 
is to confine one’s self tosimple remedies. You can 
tell at once if your bird has fever, or a cold, or his 
food disagrees with him, and give him medicine 
accordingly. It is impossible to make a bird take 
pills and powders and “ drops ”’ that people swallow, 
and if they are forced down his throat, his terror 
is sure to make him worse. In my own bird-room 
I have found the best remedies to be Humphrey’s 
Specifics, which are prepared simply, one for cold, 
one for fever, etc. They are given by dissolving in 
the water dish, changing the water when you change 
the remedy. This has proved satisfactory, for a 
bird is easily affected. All thatis necessary besides 
is to keep him quiet, warm, and not too much in 
the light. Nature will do the rest. 

The greatest charm of a parrot is his talking. 
To teach him is a work of patience, but one that 
pays well in the end. And, first, let me assure you 
that nature knows how to make a bird better than 
man does, and it is a mere superstition that the 
“tongue must be loosened.’’ Never let your bird 
be cut in that cruel way. 

You must remember to teach your bird every- 
thing in such a way that he shall see what you 
mean. For example, say “Good-morning,” in 
clear, distinct tone, when you come in, in the morn- 
ing, and “Good-by"’ when you go out. If you 
teach him the idiotic sentence, * Polly wants a 
cracker,” offer him at the same time a cracker, so 
that he shall at the least understand. Knock on 
the door and call “ Come in,” and when you give 
him a nut, say “ Nut.” In this way he will learn 
his words as other foreigners do. It is said that 
birds learn more readily from a woman's voice. 

An important point is to secure the love of your 
parrot; he will never be worth much if he does not 
love somebody. Never tease, annoy, or frighten 
him. If he must be caught for any purpose, have 


some one else do it, for the bird resents such 
treatment, and does not forget. If he receives 
from you nothing but gentleness and love, he will 
do more for you than for any other person. 

Never forget that the parrot is a very nervous 
and highly organized being, easily killed by fright, 
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excitement, rage, quarrel, or grief at the loss of 
a friend. He should be treated as carefully as one 
would treat a delicate child. He is greatly affected 
by change of food, attendance, treatment, or home, 
and often becomes silent because of it. He under- 
stands praise or blame, and he should receive them 
—the latter very gentle—when he deserves them. 

When a parrot is convinced that no harm is 
meant to him, and that people about him are friends, 
he will become very tame, and gradually give up 
screaming and biting, the two disagreeable habits 
of savage birds. 

Further, Polly must have a cage large enough 
to beat his wings, or be taken out every day. He 
must be protected from draughts, from cold, and 
the heat of sun or stove, from the dust of sweep- 
ing, from dampness, and never, never hung in an 
open window, where there is always a draught. 
He should be bathed by sprinkling every two or 
three weeks, and kept in a warm room several hours 
after. 

If you will treat Polly in this way, you will have 
a good-tempered, healthy bird, whom you ean prob- 
ably teach to talk, and who will perhaps live longer 
than you will. 


LULU’S WALK. 


By AunT ALICE. 


2 &, |HEY were two little girls living in the 
| same town, but they never met. Lulu 
and Mary were their names. 

»,| Lulu was a sweet, dainty little maiden 
who had dolls and doll carriages and 
toys of every kind. She lived in a big house on 
the edge of the woods this summer, though her 
home was in a big house in the city. 

Mary lived in a little house in the woods, and 
had never had a doll in her life; I am not sure 
that she did not think it foolish to love dolls, if she 
thought about it at all. Perhaps one reason was 
that she always had a baby brother or sister to 
care for, and that she always had a cow and some 
chickens, so of course she was never lonesome. 

She took care of the children, took home the 
clothes in summer to the people for whom her 
mother washed, watched the cow on the road—did 
anything and everything a little girl could do to 
help her mother, who had to work very hard. I 
do not believe that Lulu dreamed that any one had 
to work so hard. 

Both little girls were kind-hearted. 

One day Lulu thought she would take Kitty, her 
best-loved doll, for a walk. She could not find her 
nurse, and her mamma was out, and so she wan- 
dered on the piazza. She got tired of that, and 
went down on the lawn, and before she knew it she 
was on the road walking toward the woods. It was 
very pretty, and the trees were very beautiful; the 
birds sang, and Lulu felt that she was having a 
lovely time, and told Kitty so. Kitty always agreed 
with Lulu, and wanted to de just what Lulu wanted 


todo. “I wish you could talk, Kitty,” said Lulu 
at last; “it would be better.” Kitty looked as 
though she quite agreed with Lulu. “I think I 
will get some Jacks-in-the-pulpit,” announced Lulu, 
and Kitty seemed to approve. Lulu left the road 
and went into the woods, and it was so much more 
delightful than the road that she was very glad she 
had thought of it. At last she turned to go home 
without any Jacks. You know how it is in the 
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woods ; you think you are going in the right direc- 
tion and you find yourself at the very spot you 
started from, unless you know the way. 

Lulu got confused, and sat down on a big stone 
to think what she should do. I am sure she wished 
more than ever that Kitty could talk, it was so still 
and lonesome in the woods. 

Presently Lulu heard a sound that seemed like a 
voice. She looked eagerly into the wood, and saw 
away off through the trees something coming toward 
her. She watched iteagerly. It came nearer, hold- 
ing something shining like a shield. ‘“ Why, per- 
haps it’s a knight!’ whispered Lulu, looking earnest- 
ly at it till the bushes were pushed aside and there 
stood a little barefooted girl in a very short blue 


calico skirt with white spots, holding a shining tin 


pail in front of her. The two little girls looked at 


each other earnestly, and then Lulu said, “ I am lost.” 

“ Where?” queried Mary. 

‘ Here,” answered Lulu, puzzled at the ques- 
tion. 

“ Ye ain’t lost in the woods: how could ye be?” 
This was not very intelligent to Lulu, and she looked 
at the strange little girl, who did not offer to help 

er. 

“ Kitty and I came out for a walk, and we can- 
not get home,” at last said Lulu, not moving from 
her seat. 

“ Where is Kitty ?” asked Mary, looking around. 
This so astonished Lulu that she could not speak, 
so she just held Kitty up. 

“Oh!” was Mary’s comment as she looked at the 
doll curiously. ‘“ Where do you live ?” 

“AtSunnydale. Im Lulu Seymour,” announced 
Lulu, hoping the little girl would know in which 
direction she was to go. 

“Oh!” said Mary again. Then, more gently, 
“ Will you have some berries?” ‘Taking the cover 
from her pail, she offered Lulu some delicivus wild 
strawberries, which she was thankful to get, she was 
so thirsty. 

“ Did you mean that you could not find your way 
home ?”’ at last asked Mary. 

“Yes. I walked and walked, but I could not see 
the way.” 

Mary, it was evident, was still greatly puzzled, 
but she offered at once to take Lulu home, and 
they were soon out on the road and going toward 
Lulu’s house. 

When Mary got home that night, she told her 
mother that Lulu could not find her way home, and 
that she did not know a catbird, or a yellowtail, and 
that she did not know a strawberry plant; in fact, 
she evidently thought Lulu a very ignorant and 
helpless little girl. 

“ How much would you know if you should go to 
the eity ’” asked her mother. 

Mary did not answer, but sat still on the door- 
step a long time thinking. 


Teacher—How many of you can tell me some- 
thing about grass’ Well, Johnny, what do you 
know about it ? 

Johnny—Please, ma'am, it is something you 
always have to keep off'n. 
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A WONDERFUL PUPIL. 


“2, |HE young readers of The Christian Union 
doubtless remember the little girl, Helen 
Kellar, to whom reference has been made 
so frequently. You doubtless remember 
| that this little girl, who lived in Alabama, 
was born deaf, dumb, and blind, yet possessed 
such wonderful powers of touch that she could dis- 
tinguish any member of her family, or friends, with 
whom she was brought in contact. She learned to 
dance by feeling the position of the feet of the 
other dancers, and joined in keeping step to the 
music because she felt the vibration of the air. 
She is passionately fond of music and* dancing. 
Helen shgwed such intelligence and quickness that 
it was decided that she should have a teacher. A 
young lady was sent to Helen’s home from the Per- 
kins Institute at Boston. In one year Helenlearned 
to use correctly, in the deaf and dumb language, 
1,500 words. This is about one hundred more than 
most people use. This progress was so great that 
Helen came North with her teacher, and became 
a pupil in the Perkins Institute. She can now 
spell correctly 3,000 words. She has also learned 
something of French, German, and Greek. She 
writes compositions, and, of course, long letters to 
her home. In one of her recent letters she refers 
to a lovely secret, which she is not going to reveal 
until she gets home in June. But you know in 
these days we can have no secrets; the newspapers 
discover them all. The newspapers tell us that the 
lovely secret Helen is keeping is that she can talk. 
One of the Boston papers tell us that the other day 
a reporter, who had called at the Institute, heard 
Helen ask her teacher, “ Who is your company ?” 
and several other sentences, among them this, “I 
am going to make my voice sweet”’—for now it 
is not a pleasant voice. It is wonderful that she 
knows that it is not sweet, for she has never heard 
a sound ; yet how many children whose ears do hear, 
who ought to know the difference between an agree- 
able and a disagreeable voice, do not learn that there 
is a difference, if we can judge by their voices! The 
first words Helen learned were “ papa”’ and “ mam- 
ma,” and they were learned by putting her fingers on 
the throat and lips of her teacher, and then making 
the same motions herself. What wonderful patience 
and industry! Her favorite sentence is, “ I must 
learn many things.” When she heard of a little 
mute in Norway who had learned to talk, she at 
once expressed a desire to learn, and began last 
October. When you think of Helen, and of all she 
has accomplished, you must remember that, unlike 
most other mutes, she is blind. She could not see the 
sign language ; she had to learn it with her fingers, 
feeling the fingers of her teacher as she formed the 
letters, and then making them herself. Yet in this 
way she has learned to spell 3,000 words. It quite 
shames some of us. Though she is such a wonder- 
ful child, she is like other little girls, loving her doll 
—whom she calls Nancy—and dresses and pets and 
loves, just as other little girls do. She loves pets, 
and has a dog to whom she is devoted and who is 
devoted to her. She loves flowers, and learns their 
names, distinguishing them by their odors. 

The little girl is said to excel, above all, in a lov- 
ing, confiding nature that wins and keeps many 
friends. 


When one goes to church with an Empress, and 
when that Empress is the Empress of Germany, of 
course he should tell about it. 

It was last Sunday, a cool, bright morning, and 
the Dome Church was thronged. The Empress, 
with a lady of the court, came in at 10 a.M., taking 
a seat in a loge or royal gallery on the right of the 
nave. She is of medium size, and there was nothing 
in her appearance to indicate that she was other than 
a middle-class woman who could not afford ex- 
pensive dress. She was dressed in a long, dark- 
mixed garment with a cape, a sort of woolen ulster, 
dark gloves and hat. She knelt as she entered her 
seat, and in a few moments a servant brought her 
a Bible or book of psalms and ritual. When the 
choral service opened, she arose with the rest ef the 
congregation and joined in the responses. I noticed 
that she exercised her eyes freely, and inspected the 
congregation between the lapses of melody. She is 
a comely young person, with a somewhat severe 
countenance, which she relaxes wheii-in conversa- 
tion. 

An Empress in church is quite like anybody else 
in church, only more plainly and economically 
dressed. I think there were few women in the 
Church of the Dome in Berlin last Sunday so plainly 
dressed as the Empress of Germany.—[ Ex. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


A RETIRED FOOL.’ 


HE man of our parable had been prosper- 
ous, he had amassed a fortune; he retired 
from business, and proposed to devote his 


By THE Rev. LyMAn 
declining years to having an easy time. 
!” would be a common, 


“Sensible man ! 


if not the common, verdict expressed by Americans 
on his course. God called him “Fool.” Why? 
In what consisted his folly 7 

Not every man that acquires wealth and retires 
from business is a fool. Some of the noblest and 
wisest men I have ever known have been men who, 
having acquired a competence, have retired from 
money-making industries and devoted their remain- 
ing years to public services that paid them nothing. 
Such men are not fools. America needs more of 
them. Dorcas was not a fool.” But as she was 
“full” of good works and alms-deeds which she 
did, she had no time to earn money. She must 
have “retired ”’ on her own earnings or on those 
which she had inherited from others. And as alms- 
deeds cannot be done without something to do them 
with, she must have had at least a competence to 
retire on. The acquisition of property is not folly. 
The good Samaritan could not have devoted two 
days’ wages to the care of the wounded and de- 
spoiled traveler, and promised whatever more was 
needed, if he had not been a thrifty Samaritan. 
Christ did not call Zaccheus a fool, but Zaccheus 
had evidently amassed a_ respectable property. 
Christ, it is sometimes said, despised riches. And 
really he did not seem to care much for them 
—not more, say, than Agassiz. but in no single 
instance did he condemn a man for possessing 
riches; and he sat at rich men’s tables, was their 
guest, and received without objection their occa- 
sional gifts. 

Why, then, was this man of the parable “ fool’ ? 
It was not because he had amassed property and 
had retired from business. ‘There is some other 
reason ; if the phrase may be allowed, some more 
rational reason. 

I. This man kuew how to get wealth, but not 
how to use it. Now, wealth is an instrument, and 
a man who spends all his energies in getting tools, 
and none in using them, is a fool. The man who 
buys books and never reads them; who buys food 
and does not eat it; who buys pictures and never 
looks at them ; who fills his parlor with fine furni- 
ture and never enjoys it; who purchases a country 
place and is bored by the country ; who uses up life 
in getting things, and knows not how to make things 
serve life, is a fool. We begin clearly to perceive 
thisin America. Political economy tardily accepts 
the prophetic teaching of the New Testament. No 
sane man hoards his money any more. We do not 
bury it in gold pieces in pots in the earth, or tie it 
up in old stockings and store it in a trunk in the 
attic. We know enough to know that capital is 
useless unless it is active capital. This fool, if he 
had been an American, would not have been quite as 
great a fool; he would not have stored his grain in 
barns, unless it were to make a corner. He would 
at least have known that he could get no good use 
of his fruits unless he either ate them himself or sold 
them to others who could eat them. I knewa boy who, 
in a Sabbath-school festival, having eaten all the ice- 
cream he could, pocketed a saucerful, and bitterly 
lamented his loss when it mysteriously disappeared. 
He was not a greater fool than many an older fool, 
who imagines that to get is the summit of wisdom. 
But to get is folly unless he who gets knows how 
to use. And to use wealth wisely requires as much 
wisdom as to acquire it. 

First Lesson: He who knows only how to amass 


» property, but not how to use it, is a fool. 


II. This fool thought that the way to be happy 
was to “retire,” not merely from money-making, 
but from every form of activity. “Take thine 
ease; eat, drink, and be merry,” he said to what 
he was pleased to call his soul. But the soul can- 
not eat nor drink; and _ it can never be merry by 
merely taking its ease. The secret of happiness is 
activity. Rest is valuable only as it prepares for 
some new or better activity. Rest is never an end, 
only a means toanend. A life devoted to taking 
ease is a life diseased. Ennui is the supreme 
wretchedness. It is the mill-stream in motion 


1 International Sunday-Scheol Lesson for June 15, 18%0.— 
Luke xii., 15-21. 
Acts ix., 30. 
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which is merry, and dances in the sunlight, and 
sings in rivalry with the birds all day long. Stag- 
nant water gathers decay and breeds pestilence. 
“She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth.” The life of pleasure-seeking is a life of 
stupidity. The man who devotes himself to self- 
enjoyment is of all men most miserable. Happiness 
does not come that way. 

Second Lesson: He who devotes himself to hav- 
ing a good time has a bad one; he is a fool. 

III. This fool thought he was going to live and 
be fed by his barns forever. He did not know 
enough even to know that men die. At least he 
did not know enough to take that fact into account. 
He thought only of his body; and he acted as if 
his body were going to last forever, or at least for 
many years. He was put into life to work, and he 
took it for rest; he was put into life to build up 
the spirit, and he took it to pamper and indulge the 
body ; he was put into life for serious purpose, and 
he took it to be merry ; he was put into life to pre- 
pare for life eternal, and he made no account of 
death and the hereafter. To want foresight is to 
be a fool. ‘ The fool passeth on and is punished.” 
‘The man who lives as though for him there was no 
death, no disembodiment, no future life where 
spiritual poverty will not be hidden behind material 
abundance, shuts his eyes to the most certain and 
patent fact of existence—namely, death. 

Third Lesson: He who fails to provide here for 
the hereafter is a fool. 

Thrice fool he who hoards but does not use; who 
seeks pleasure, not life and service; and who for- 
gets while he lives that he will have to die. 

QUESTIONS. 

Why should Christ refuse to judge the case brought 
to him ? 

What parallel passages in the New Testament en- 
force verse 15 ? 

Does Christ condemn riches ? 

What could the rich man do better with his goods 
than he proposed to do ? 

When is it right and when wrong to take our ease 
and be merry ? 

What is it to be rich toward God? Examine your 
concordance and bring the New Testament answer to 
this question. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE FOOLISH ONE. 


By Emity HuntiInaton MILLER. 


E have two lessons about our life in this 
4 world, both from the same talk of Jesus. 
} One is to warn us against a way of living 
that is foolish, and brings disappoint- 
: ment; the other to point out the way 
of peace and contentment, the way that will save 
us all our worries and auxious cares. 

The Golden Text for the first lesson is, “ Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man’s life 
consisteth not of the abundance of the things that 
he possesseth.”’ 

To be covetous is to want things for yourself ; to 
desire them even if they belong to other people; to 
strive for more than your share; to be greedy and 
selfish in taking and keeping all you can get, and to 
hoard it up, instead of sharing with others; it is 
to “lay up treasure for ourselves, and not be rich 
towards God.” 

Jesus bids us “ take heed ’’—that is, watch, 
think, be very careful—to keep ourselves from all 
forms of this sin. A man may be rich without 
being covetous if, instead of laying up his treasure 
for himself, he holds it as only lent to him, uses it 
under God’s direction, does not depend upon it for 
his happiness, or allow it to hinder him in seeking 
the things that are more important than food and 
raiment; and a man may be very poor and yet be 
covetous, if in everything he only thinks and works 
and plans for himeelf. 

Jesus calls all who live in this way, planning 
only for themselves, and seeking happiness in the 
things of this life, “ foolish ones,” and he told to 
his disciples, and to the multitude who listened, a 
story of one of these foolish ones. 

1. He was a rich man, but there was nothing 
wrony about that, for he seems to have gotten 
his riches in an honest, commendable way. His 
grounds “brought forth plentifully,” so he must 
have prepared them properly, sowed good seed and 
taken wise care of it, and, when harvest-time came, 


he had such an abundance that all his barns and © 


storehouses were full, and he had no place to lay 
up his fruits and his goods. 
2. He began to think over the matter, and decide 
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what was the best thing to do; and this was wise 
also. He might sell a part of his harvest, or hire 
storehouses of somebody else, but he decided not to 
do either. He said, “ This will I do. I will pull 
down my barns and build greater, and there will I 
bestow all my fruits and my goods.” 

3. He said, “I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years: take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

4. He had not thought of God, or asked any 
counsel of him—he had counseled with himself, 
and answered his own questions; but now God 
spoke to him, and said, “ Thou foolish one !”’ 

Perhaps the rich man did not hear him ; God 
often speaks to us when we do not hear, because 
our souls are not listening for his voice. He may 
have gone on planning about the long life of pleas- 
ure he had promised himself, and never heard the 
sad, solemn voice that said, “‘ Thou foolish one, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee: then 
whose shall those things be which thou hast pro- 
vided 

_). The man was foolish because he built all his 
hopes and laid all his plans upon something that 
was entirely beyond his control. He planned for 
many years, yet he was not to have a single day ; 
he planned as if his soul was in his own power, yet 
it was that very night to be required of him, as 
something of which he must give account. He was 
foolish because he had only provided for this life, 
and had nothing laid up for another. He was like 
a man who knows he may at any moment be sum- 
moned to go to a strange country, yet makes no 
provision for his journey, and spends all his labor 
on what he must leave behind him. He was fool- 
ish because he expected of the good things of this 
life what they can never give; foolish because he 
placed all his hopes of happiness on what would 
have been a failure if he could have accomplished it. 

6. Such a life is wrong, but Jesus was specially 
trying to teach at this time that it was a failure— 
it sought low ends, but it did not succeed in gaining 
even these; it was a “foolish one” who would 
stake ail upon an uncertainty and make no provision 
for a certainty. There were many follies in this 
life. The man forgot God in his prosperity ; he 
took counsel only of himself; he planned to keep, 
not to use; he looked for happiness from a life of 
idle feasting and mirth; he called himself a rich man, 
but God saw that he was a very poor one; he had 
heaped up treasures for himself, but was not rich 
toward God. The treasures that God counts riches 
are a part of ourselves; they are love and faith and 
obedience ; they fill us with the spirit that desires 
to serve, and makes service a delight ; they bring 
us into that life of love to God and good-will to 
men which does not depend upon “the abundance 
of the things ” that we possess, but upon our fellow- 
ship with the life which is love and good-will. In 
this sense many a poor, ignorant, helpless one has 
been truly rich toward God ; they have treasyre in 
God, and he has treasure in them. 


A WEDNESDAY NIGHT PRAYER- 
MEETING EPISODE. 


By Greorce Marron 


WAS pastor, organist, Sunday-school 
superintendent, teacher, church clerk, 
and sexton all at the same time in my 
church. I say this by way of explana- 
tion, not that the multiplicity of offices 
held lends any special significance to the officer. 
Nor was there any spirit of monopoly, but mo- 
nopoly as a necessity. It was prayer-meeting 
evening; but I was not in the best spirit, nor ina 
very prayerful state of mind. Things had gone 
wrong all day. The night was cold, and our old 
stove had to be dealt with gently to prevent its 
tumbling down. The gas fixtures were the same 
ones put in more than thirty years before. They 
were rusty, and I always had a most exasperating 
time to get the gas turned on. The arrangement 
for turning it on was a most awkward one. Down 
into a dark little cellar you had to go, and turn the 
key of the gasometer to a very exact position, and 
then go up and apply a match to a gas-jet to see if 
the gas was turned on. This performance you 
might repeat a half-dozen times before you got the 
key of the gasometer in the right position. On this 
particular Wednesday night I suddenly heard the 
thunder of feet burst into the vestibule above me. 
**Oh, there are those annoying ‘ Mickeys and Da- 
goes’ again!” I said. “I declare, I will not be 
tormented by those boys to-night!” I started up 
with my flickering candle, almost determined to 
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hurl at them the first thing I could get my hand 
on. But as swiftly as came my anger came also a 
better impulse, upon which I immediately acted. 
As I emerged from the cellar I confronted a band 
of Irish and Italian boys standing just inside the 
vestibule, holding the outer door open, ready to 
shout * Hello, you nigger preacher !” and then dash 
into the street, only to repeat the annoyance until 
I got a policeman to scatter them. But quickly I 
said, “Howdy do, boys? I am having a dread- 
ful time getting my gas turned on. These fix- 
tures are so old and rusty I can hardly do any- 
thing with them. Won't you boys help me?” 
There was a moment of surprise and hesitation, 
and then their better impulse, as deep and abiding 
as their spirit of mischief, came to thefront. Ina 
moment I had more help than I could use. Several 
of them went down into the cellar with me toexperi- 
ment with the key of the gasometer. One little 
fellow offered to run to the gas-house, a half-mile 
away, to see if the gas had not been shut off from 
the church. ‘“ Come here, Reddie,” shouted Mike, 
up in the vestibule. ‘ Come here, Reddie, and let 
me hold you up while you stick the match. I can’t 
reach the gas jet.” After much shifting and turn- 
ing, while Reddie, held up by Mike, burned out 
several matches at the gas jet, we succeeded in 
getting the church lighted. Then followed the fire- 
making, bringing in coal and kindling, dusting seats 
and putting around the song books. Finally we 
were all ready for the prayer-m. eting, thirty min- 
ut s before the time of service. During this time 
I had a most social visit with my helping sextons. 
They peered around the room, asked many ques- 
tions, and ventured their free comments. “ ‘his 
is a nice church, but I reckon it’s purty old.” “ Yes, 
it was built more than thirty years ago, before any 
of us were born,’ I replied. ‘“* What kinder papers 
is ‘Those are Sunday-school papers sent 
me by friends at the North to use in my mission 
Sunday-school here. You boys all go to Sunday- 
school, do you not ””’ *“ No, we don’t go to no Sun- 
day-school.” But the time for prayer meeting was 
now close at hand, and I was obliged to give my 
helpers a hint to depart: 

* Well, boys, you have been kind to me and have 
helped me much to-night. I am ever so much 
obliged to you.” They took the hint and started. 
I went with them to the door, saying kindly, boyish 
things to them. 

“But why did you not invite them to stay 
to prayer meeting, ask them to come into your 
Sunday-school and ‘ Boys’ Christian Association ’ ?”’ 
Ah! it was just that which my heart was long- 
ing to do—longing to gather in those identical 
little boys, known as *‘ Mickeys and Dagoes”’ in the 
streets of Louisville—that “poor white trash” 
looked down on even by the negroes, and, if I 
dared to say it, apparently forgotten by God and 
man. Yet he who is a negro, and pastor of a negro 
church, will at least understand why I gave those 
boys no invitation, though my heart longed to do so. 
A few moments after my ragamuffins were gone, 
three deacons and five good sisters came in for 
prayer meeting. There were no others, but we had 
a good meeting, unusually good. I changed my 
reading selection and read the story of the “ feed- 
ing of the five thousand,” and dwelt on the expres- 
sion of Christ’s love and compassion for men, of his 
pity for sheep with no shepherd. Somehow my 
heart got warmer and I prayed better than usually. 
The few members present soon warmed at heart 
also, and the meeting was a precioas one to us all. 
An hour after the meeting began I locked the church 
and started home. I had a deacon on each side of 
me eagerly discussing a plan that had been sudden- 
ly suggested for bringing in more people to the 
prayer-meeting and Sunday-school. I did not say 
much. 

Indeed, I was not paying close attention to my 
deacons. When we came out of the church, five 
little ragged *“* Mickeys ”’ from a dark corner by the 
church door came out and began following us. My 
deacons grew more and more enthusiastic, and ordi- 
narily I would have found that line of talk in which 
they were indulging of special interest. But I kept 
glaneing behind me. Somehow the exceedingly 
pretty face of Reddie, the coarse mouth of Mike 
squirting tobacco juice at every few steps, the dirt 
and patches ornamenting them all, had more in- 
terest for me just then than the excellent campaign 
discourse of my deacons. I was thinking of those 
boys—thinking that they had in them a good deal 
of human nature. They had come up to the church 
more than an hour before bent on mischief. But 
they got a chance to exercise their better selves. 
They got a pleasant, social talk—some kind words, 
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smiles, and thanks. They all liked it, and five of 
them liked it so much that they waited outside the 
church in the cold and the dark an hour to get 
some more of it. Finally we reached Brook Street 
and Bowles’ Alley. Here was the place to take my 
car, and in the Alley lived my little friends. “* Good- 
night,” I said to my deacons warmly, as my car 
came up. I turned, smiled, and bowed good-night 
also to somebody else whom my deacons did not 
notice. The smile and the bow were given back, 
and both of the givers were made better creatures 
that night than they intended to be. But what of 
this commonplace episode? Nothing, perhaps, but 
it has lingered in my mind with the feeling that it 
has in it the suggestion of a cure for many evils. 
If men would forestall the evil tendency of men to 
do evil by chance to do good, they would often 
choose to do good rather than evil. If prejudice 
was worth less to all men than the love of Christ, a 
negro minister might often win to Christ the “ poor 
white trash ” where their white brethren won't. If 
all men were willing to allow perfect freedom to the 
better self in all hearts, that freedom would be suf- 
ficient to solve even a “* Negro Problem.” 


THIEVES AND ROBBERS.’ 


LL that ever came before me are thieves 
Sj and robbers.” What does that mean? 
You may interpret “ before” as mean- 
| ing * before in time.” If we so read 
it, we are puzzled. Was Socrates a 
thief and a robber? Was Seneca a thief and a 
robber? Was Isaiah? Was David? Was Moses ? 
These men came in time before Christ. But we 
may interpret the word “ before’ to mean “ before 
in place.” All that have ever thrust themselves 
before me, as it were—all that have put themselves 
between me and humanity ; all that have ever come 
in the march before me, not following, but trying 
themselves to lead—they are thieves and robbers. 
And following on what Christ says: “ The thief and 
the robber come but to kill and destroy : I have come 
to give life, and give it more abundantly ;” and then, 
looking out upon life, we can see that the very curse 
of sectarianism, in all its forms and phases, has been 
just this very thing, that the spirit of sectarianism 
has thrust something else before Christ, turned the 
thoughts of men away from Christ to that some- 
thing else, and just in the measure in which that 
has been done, humanity has been robbed of the 
gift that God would have bestowed upon it. 

What is the curse of Romanism? That it turns 
men’s eyes to Rome, not to Christ. What is the 
error of Wesleyanism’ ‘That the Wesleyan swears 
his allegiance to the sermons of John Wesley, not 
tothe Four Gospels of Christ. What is at the very 
root and foundation of that which is evil in Calvin- 
ism? This: that the whole debate and discussion and 
thought of men’s minds turns to Calvin and his In- 
stitutes, not to Christ and his Cross ; to a theology, 
not to a living, redeeming Person. What is the 
bane of Congregationalism? This: that whenever 
it becomes an ism it turns men’s thoughts to gov- 
ernment and administration, and away from the 
living Christ. And men whose thoughts are thus 
turned away from Christ to Rome, to Wesley, to 
Calvin, to doctrine, to theology, are in so far robbed 
and belittled. The very test between the true and 
the false religion is found in these simple words: 
“ The thief comes to kill and destroy: I have come 
that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” 

At Wellesley, Massachusetts, is a beautiful lake, 
and on one side of that lake are the grounds of a 
gentleman, who has established there what is called 
an Italian garden; and all the evergreen trees are 
trimmed in perfect form and fashion: one to repre- 
sent an oval, one to represent a table, one worked 
into a chair, one towering up with peak—everything 
trimmed and formed and patterned according to 
the architect's conception. On the other side of 
the lake is Wellesley College, and the great forest 
trees are left just as nature made them, and the 
squirrels are playing on the sward, and the birds 
are singing their songs in the branches. The one 
is the kind of character that sectarianism makes, 
the other the kind of character that Christ makes. 
For Christ has come to make men live, and just in 
the measure in which a man is Christian he is 
rounded and completed and enlarged in his life, 
and just in the measure in which he is sectarian he 
is cut and trimmed and fashioned according to some 
human pattern. 


1 Extract from a sermon by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


TESTIMONY MEETING.—WHAT THE LORD HAS 
DONE FOR ME. 


(1 Cor. xv., 57; Rev. i., 4-6.) 


N the midst of our accustomed Christian- 
ity, we do not always realize all that God 
has given usin Christ. A contributor to 
missionary literature has put the thought 
under the similitude of adream. A Hindu 

woman enters her home and leads her through the 
rooms, and strikes out with her wand all that is there 
because Christ is known and loved. In her parlor 
the Sistine Madonna becomes but a soiled piece 
of canvas. From Raphael’s cartoon, the “ Healing 
of the Cripple at the Gate Beautiful,” the figures of 
Peter and John disappear, leaving only the maimed 
and loathsome cripples. From “The Angelus” 
the figures bowed in prayer are taken, and nothing 
is left but the barren moor. She leads her to the 
library, and searcely a book is left when the wand 
has exerted its power ; all that contain reference to 
Christianity are gone. From the music-room the 
hymn-books are taken, the oratorios and the songs 
that have in them the name of God. It seems to 
her that the soul has been taken out of all her 
rooms. ‘The woman takes her upon the streets, and, 
though if is Christmas-tide, there are no holiday 
goods, no happy faces seeking for gifts for those 
they love, for no Christ means no Christmas. She 
returns to her home to tell her husband and sons 
about it, but they treat her like a child, and worse ; 
she is as a slave in her own house. Her conductor 
says, “* We women of India have no Christ, and you 
see now what our life is like.” 

It is said that the hymn, “ I am so glad that Jesus 
loves me,” was suggested to the author by another 
song, containing the refrain, ‘Oh, how L love Jesus !”’ 
He said to himself, “I have sung long enough of my 
poor love for Christ, and now I will sing of his love 
for me.” Redeeming love is a theme that will 
kindle our noblest powers of expression if we will 
give ourselves to the contemplation of it, but, after 
all has been said, it still remains true that 


“None of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost.” 


The Psalmist, in writing of the goodness and 
mercy of God, says: “Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so, whom he hath redeemed from the 
hand of the enemy.”” When John the Baptist sent 
from prison, asking, “ Art thou the Christ?” Jesus 
went on with his work for a while, and then sent 
the messengers back to the questioner, saying, “Go 
your way and tell John what things ye have seen 
and heard.” The healed demoniae of Gadara 
came to Jesus and besought him that he might stay 
with him, but Jesus said, “ Go home to thy friends 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee.” 

By the same means are men to-day to know of 
the Saviour and be convinced that he is the Christ. 
We may talk of Christian work, and of what others 
say of Christ, but unless we can testify to what we 
know of him ourselves, and of what he has done 
for us, they will not pay much attention. But, 
when we “love to tell the story,” because of what 
it has wrought in us, then they will listen. Jesus 
did not seek for you and me simply to save us, but 
that, having called us, he might use us to reach 
others. Let us go to our meeting this week with 
the thought that Jesus has chosen us to begr the 
message to other souls; that he is the Christ, and, 
ifjthey doubt, to bid them “ Come and see.” 

Our Lord not only redeems us and blesses us 
every day, but we have the promise of victory over 
all our enemies through him, and he has given us 
“the right to become children of God.” The “ new 
song’ of heaven is one of praise to him for redemp- 
tion, for victory, and for the everlasting honor 
bestowed upon us through him. 

References: Ps. Ixviii., 19—Ixxiii., 24—-26— 
exvi., 1, 2, 7, 8, 12-14; Matt. viii., 16, 17—xi., 
27, 28-30; Luke vii., 47—xv., 4—xvii., 15-18; 
John i., 12. 13—iii., 16—ix., 25—xiv., 2, 3, 27— 
xvii., 6, 19; 1 Cor. ii., 9,10; Gal. ii., 20; Eph. 
v.,2; 1 Thess. v., 9,10; Titus ii., 14; 1 Pet. i, 
18-20; 1 John iii., 1, 16—iv., 9,10; Rev. v., 9 
10. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. xxiii, 1-6; (2) Is. 
liii., 1-12; (3) John x., 11-18; (4) Heb. ii., 
9-18; (5) Luke vii., 19-23; (6) Luke viii., 37-40 ; 
(7) 1 Cor. xv., 57; Rev. i., 4-6. 


1 For the week beginning June 15, 1890. 
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ReLicious News. 


FINAL SESSIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (North), in session in Saratoga, N. Y., 
May 15-27, adjourned to meet in Detroit, Mich., 
May, 1891. On the evening before adjournment 
three important committees were appointed. The 
Committee on Revision of the Confession of Faith, 
which will hold its first meeting in Pittsburg, Pa., 
October 7, has for its temporary chairman the Rev. 
W. C. Roberts, President of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity. The other members were named in your edi- 
torial of last week. 

The Committee on the Consensus Creed, which 
is to correspond with other Churches of the Re- 
formed faith having the presbyterian form of 
government and invite co-operation in preparing 
a short creed, has for its chairman the Rev. William 
E. Moore, of Columbus, Ohio, and its members are 
the Revs. W. H. Roberts and Howard Crosby, Pro- 
fessors Francis Brown, of Union Seminary, B. B. 
Warfield, of Princeton, and John DeWitt, of Me- 
Cormick Seminaries, and Elders Henry Day, E. P. 
Durant, and Robert N. Willson. 

The Committee on Co-operation with Other 
Churches includes the Revs. Howard Crosby, Charles 
L. Thompson, of New York, J. Aspinwall Hodge, 
of Hartford, Conn., and John L. Scott, of Boston; 
and Eiders Warner Van Norden, John S. Kennedy, 
and John E. Parsons. ‘The Committee on Investi- 
gating the Board of Publication, which is empowered 
to work radical reform if it finds it necessary, has 
for its chairman Judge Alfred Hand, of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, and its members are 
Elias Montfort, of Cincinnati; A. D. F. Randolph 
and W.C. Martin, of New York; W. A. Brodie, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Reuben S. Smith, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and George S. Drake, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Assembly passed the following resolutions 
on the subject of Church Unity, aud continued the 
committee which is in correspondence with similar 
committees of the Congregational and Protestant 
Episcopal Churches : 

“1. The General Assembly expresses its gratification 
at the fraternal and Christian spirit manifested in the 
communications received from the representatives of 
the Protestant Episcopal and Congregational Churches, 
and renews its declaration of cordial sympathy with the 
growing desire among the various Christian bodies for 
such a union of all true believers as shall fully manifest 
the vital and essential oneness of the Church of Christ. 

“II. The Assembly approves in general the spirit and 
position taken by the Committee on Church Unity in 
its correspondence with the representatives of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and desires a continuance of 
these negotiations with reference to a union on the basis 
of the tour propositions of the House of bishops, in 
order that ali questions at issue may be discussed in a 
temper of Christian charity and brotherly affection, 
with a view to their full and final solution. It will 
welcome like negotiations with any similar committees 
or commissions that may be appointed by other Christian 
churches for a like purpose. 

“J1I. The Assembly gives its cordial assent to the 
principle of Interdenominational Comity, and expresses 
the earnest wish that the utmost harmony and mutual 
consideration may prevail between its representatives 
and those of other Christian bodies wherever they may 
be brought in contact with each other. 

“1V. The Assembly declares its approval of the prin- 
ciple of Federation, as a step toward a closer union of 
the various Christian bodies, and authorizes the Com- 
mittee to make known this approval in its correspond- 
ence.” 


A very elaborate report on ** Unemployed Minis- 
ters and Vacant Churches,” in which the Committee 
elaborated a system which demanded a recognition 
and enforcement of the episcopal powers of presby- 
teries, and the establishment of a Ministerial Intel- 
ligence Bureau, was, because of the radical innova- 
tions it proposed and the lateness of the hour at 
which it came before the Assembly, referred to the 
presbyteries for discussion during the coming year, 
and will come before the Assembly of 1891. The 
report contained some frank admissions. It says: 


“The fact still stares us in the face that a large 
number of the churches are left without the stated 
ministry of the Word, and a large number of our breth- 
ren solemnly ordained to minister the Word are not 
doing it. ‘The church that glories in its polity, as both 
efficient and Sciiptural, is hence obliged to confess that 
thus far it has proven itself either unwilling or incom- 
petent to remove this reproachtul fact. lf our pol- 
ity is right, we have not worked it. If it is not right, 
it is time we made it right. On the one side our 
churches are open to all sorts of ecclesiastical prowl- 
ers, scouring the country for a new field in which to 
exploit their vagaries and idiosyncrasies, appearing 
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with no proper credentials, driven from one city and 
fleeing to another, with just enough of external gifts to 
capture some itching ears and to give promise of fill- 
ing the pews, and so getting long enough lodgment to 
vex and fret, if not to divide and even destroy, the 
little flock. Our churches, too, in their strait of find- 
ing suitable men to minister to their need, and not 
knowing where to turn for authorized and intelligent 
counsel, have been frequently led to resort to the de- 
vices of the shop, and to advertise fora preacher, hawk- 
ing through the religious press the peculiar wares by 
which they would attract candidates to their pulpit. 

“ And as if, on the side of the churches, this were not 
humiliation enough, we have on the side of the minis- 
ters a compelled experience that is to our rebuke and 
shame. A minister finding himself for any reason with- 
out charge, and wishing a field of labor, has no one in 
all our broad communion competently informed as to 
the openings, and officially authorized to put the now 
unemployed minister in connection with them. The 
churchless minister must buttonhole friends ; he must 
resort to correspondence ; he must apply to vacant 
churches, and solicit hearings, and begin a process of 
candidating, and sometimes, in the sheer and desperate 
strait for a living, submit himself to mortifications and 
personal humiliations that to some sensitive souls are 
tortures worse than the stake. Out of this evil has 
grown another. Recognizing the discouragement and 
difficulty of securing a charge when without charge, 
the feeling has more or less come to prevail that a 
minister must keep his field, by hook or crook, until 
he find another. Hence the spectacle of a minister 
holding on to a charge of which he is in possession 
after his usefulness is ended and almost everybody in 
the parish is wishing for the termination of the pastor- 
ate. It only needs the slightest consideration to see 
that here is a great folly and a great wrong.” 


The report of another important committee, that 
on Increase of Ministerial Supply, met with a simi- 
lar fate for the same reasons. While the whole 
report was referred to next year’s Assembly, it is 
interesting to note that, before this action was de- 
cided upon, this Assembly put itself on record as 
favoring the use of the Presbyterian elders as pas- 
tors of small and dependent churches which cannot 
call and support pastors. 

The “color line” was drawn in the Assembly 
on Monday, and the Assembly recognized the 
equality of the negro and the Southern presbyteries, 
and did so with practically no opposition, and not- 
withstanding the warning that the action it is 
about to take meant the speedy dissolution of the 
Freedmen’s Board. Hereafter churches in the 
South which were established and still are largely 
supported by the Freedmen’s Board will have the 
right to appeal directly to the other Boards of the 
Church for aid, without having their appeal passed 
upon and approved by the Freedmen’s Board. 

Recognizing the fact that it must keep abreast of 
sister denominations, the Assembly, after consider- 
able discussion, adopted a report on “ Instituting 
an Order of Deaconesses,” presented and defended 
by Professor B. B. Warfield, of Princeton Sem- 
inary, and ordered sent down to the presbyteries 
during the coming year the following overture : 


“Shall the following section be added to the Form of 
Government—viz., chapter vi., section 2 ? 

«“* Women also served the Apostolic Church as deacon- 
esses, whose office and duties were similar to those of 


deacons.’ 
“Shall the following section be added to chapter xiii. 
of the Form of Government, to be known as section 9, 


viz. : 
“* Deaconesses may be elected in a manner similar to 


that appointed for deacons and set apart for by prayer.’ ” 


The Assembly as such, compared with its prede- 
cessors, was strong, remarkably harmonious, busi- 
ness-like, and unifying in its spirit and ig its legisla- 
tion. It assembled fearing “ bear-garden scenes ;’’ 
it dispersed deserving the statement of the Mod- 
erator: “ You have been lamb-like in the best and 
highest sense of the word.” Comparatively few 
members participated in the debates, but the taa- 
jority soon made its presence known when it thought 
it was time for debate to cease and a vote to be 
taken. The real work of the Assembly was done 
by committees. In these, difficulties were adjusted 
that could not have been settled in the open house 
by interminable debate. It was an Assembly where 
a strong revisionist majority magnanimously con- 
ceded to an anti-revisionist minority the right to 
lead in debate, to limit the area of revision within 
Calvinistic confines, to place on record its opposition 
to revision, and a representation on the committee 
which will revise. On the other hand, the anti- 
revisionist minority conceded the regularity of the 
action of the last Assembly in sending down its over- 
ture on revision; it withdrew its demand that re- 
vision should be confined to mere changes in phrase- 
ology, and it gladly accepted representation on the 
committee to revise. G. P. M. 
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BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


At Chicago last Wednesday the American Baptisi 
Educational Society held its annual meeting. The 
point of chief interest, and one which aroused great en- 
thusiasm, was the announcement that the Society had 
raised the $400,000 necessary to supplement the $600, - 
000 given by Mr. Rockefeller, of Cleveland, for a Bap- 
tist University in Chicago. 

The citizens of Chicago, including Marshall Field, 
who gave $125,000, have given $475,000, and assur- 
ances are made of éven greater things in the future. 
The new institution will be called the University of 
Chicago. 

At the Home Missionary Union anniversary the color 
question was freely discussed amid much _ interest 
and even excitement. Dr. J. W. Ford, of St. Louis, 

resented the Southern view, saying of the race prob- 
em: “It has been a trap to catch votes, an apple of 
discord in Congressional halls ; it remains to be shud- 
dered at when you see and know it. Giant wrongs are 
back of it, some of them inherited from our fathers. 
There have been election frauds, there will still be ; 
the white men intend to rule, legally if possible, but 
any way ifthey must. Yet there is palliation, if not 
excuse, for the white race. In Southwestern Georgia 
the speaker saw the negroes in drunken droves driven 
to the polls in squads, and he deliberately preferred 
death to the alternative of living under the domination 
of such incarnate devils. And yet the blacks, during 
the Civil War, took care of the Southern soldiers’ wives, 
children, and homes with a rare constancy, a fidelity un- 
paralleled on earth.” 

In reply Dr. Wayland Hoyt said: “ Abraham Lin- 
coln said, after his first inauguration, ‘1 know that 
there is a God, and that he hates injustice and slavery. 
I see the storm coming, and know that, as God is in it, 
if he has a place and work for me—and I think he has 
—Iam ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything. 
I know I am right, because I know that liberty is right, 
for Christ teaches it, and Christ is God!’ It is the true 
strategy for all Christian people to demand justice to 
the freedmen. I know al right, because I know 
that liberty is right, for Christ teaches it, and Christ is 
God. Never, till justice to the freedmen is given, shall 
this conflict for the freedmen end. Never! never ! 
This is the only true strategy, it seems to me, for the 
management of this problem— justice !” 


SUMMER HEBREW STUDY. 


The summer schools for the study of Hebrew, which 
were started ten years ago by Professor Harper, and 
have been managed by him ever since, are conducted 
this year under another name, indicative of their larger 
scope. They are now known as the Summer Schools of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, and they 
offer instruction, not only in Hebrew and the cognate 
Semitic tongues, as before, but also in the Greek of the 
New Testament and the Septuagint, and in the English 
Bible too. The first school for the present season 
opened its sessions in the buildings of Yale Seminary 
on the 22d of May, and is to continue three weeks. Last 
year the number of attendants at New Haven was 
forty ; this year there are sixty students. Among them 
are students from Yale, Newton, Union, and Rochester 
Theological Seminaries ; not a few pastors—some of 
them men of more than twenty years’ standing in the 
ministry ; and ten or a dozen ladies. The largest class 
is that in advanced Hebrew, numbering some twenty 
persons, who are making thorough work of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. Ten are studying Arabic ; 
about as many more are engaged upon New Testament 
Greek, and the same number upon some portion of the 
English Bible. A smaller class is also at work upon 
elementary Hebrew. Besides these students in the 
school proper, who are giving their entire time to 
the work, over two hundred persons are attending two 
more popular courses, in which instruction is given 
chiefly by lectures, in the chapels of two of the neighbor- 
ing churches. It would be difficult to find any institu- 
tion in which more careful and thorough work is 
demanded and performed than in the recitation-rooms 
of the Summer School of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, now in session in New Haven. 

The school closes on the 11th of June; and on the 
12th of June Professor Harper begins work with the 
second school of the season, at Philadelphia. From Phila- 
delphia he goes to Chautauqua, and from Chautauqua 
to Chicago. Professor Harper takes his annual vaca- 
tion on the trains in transitu between the points at which 
the several schools are held. ° 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 
THE STATISTICAL TEST. 


In an article which has recently had wide circulation 
it has been claimed that the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment has not increased the accessions to the churches, 
and the officers of the Y. P. S.C. E. say that some mis- 
leading figures to support this view were drawn from 
the statistics of Massachusetts Congregational churches. 
Though the Society is largely for the training-of those 
already Christians, yet, since the question has been 
raised, the Christian Endeavor Society is glad to stand 
this test. [t was not uatil the Year-Book of 1836 that 
these Societies were numerous enough in these churches 
to exert any influence upon the statistics. For the four 
years immediately preceding 1886 (from 1882 to 1885) 
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8,955 were added to these churches on confession of 
faith. Since 1886 an increasing majority of the churches 
have formed these Societies, and during these last four 
years (from 1886 to 1889) 18,098 were added—a gain 
of 9,143, or over one hundred percent. It is not claimed 
that the Christian Endeavor Society was the only 
agency in bringing these added thousands into the 
churches, but it is certainly fair to ascribe some of this 
great increase to the influence of the Societies. Every 
other condition in these churches, except the Christian 
Endeavor Society, was just the same before 1886 as 
after that date. So far as there is any basis for com- 
parison, it is believed that the same results will be found 
in other denominations and other sections of the coun- 
try. The Society has never made any statistical claims 
for itself of numbers brought into the churches, but if 
figures are to be quoted it is only just that they should 
be quoted fairly. 


MISSION NOTES. 


In the year 1786, by the most reliable estimate, the 
Protestant population of Europe, the United States, 
and the British colonies numbered 37,700,000, the 
‘oman Catholic population 80,190,000, and that of the 
(reek Church 40,000,000. In 1886 the Protestant 
population in the same area had increased to 134,000,- 
000 —nearly fourfold ; the Roman Catholic population 
stood at 163,000,000, and that of the Greek Church at 
83,000,000. Adding to these Roman Catholics those in 
Mexico, Brazil, Peru, and the smaller South American 
States, their total numbers throughout the world are 
set down, in 1886, at 205,000,000 ; while, with 6,000,- 
000 Abyssinians, Nestorians, Copts, ete, in Asia and 
Africa, the three Christian sects of the world aggre- 
gated, in that year, respectively : 


Protestants of all denominations........ 137 000,000 
Roman Catholics of all sects............ 205,000,000 
Greek Church, with many diversities. . 50,000,000 


In connection with these figures it is pertinently 
added : “ Every year Popery is losing ground. Her 
population is unproductive and uuprogressive. There 
is a lack of enterprise and energy, while those of the 
Protestant and Greek Churcbes are multiplying and 
advancing on every hand, and taking possession of the 
earth. Emigration is the feature and the forte of the 
races which compose their membership ; and now that 
Europe is so densely peopled, the emigrant races will 
be the forces of the future. Rome knows and feels 
this, and her grand efforts are now put forth to corrupt 
the Protestantism of Europe and America, and, above 
all, to win back the Saxon race.” These facts and this 
comment come from “ A Century of Christian Prog- 
ress,” by the Rev. James Johnston, F.R.S., of Bolton, 
England, which has passed, as we have heretofore 
stated, to a second edition. 


In the second chapter of his book the Rev. Mr. 
Johnston considers the same subject—the increase in 
adherents of the three great Christian forces—under the 
head of “ Nationalities.” His conclusions are that not 
only are the Protestant powers increasing most rapidly 
in numbers, but that tbe increase is in a still greater 
ratio in wealth and in all the elements of power. 
Probably these conclusions will command acceptance 
more quickly than those of his first chapter, simply 
because the intelligent public is more familiar with 
facts on which they are based. He puts the whole 
matter here into very compact form when he says: 
“ The accumulation of wealth in England and America 
is immeasurably greater than that in the rest of the 
world. The French accumulate by saving in small 
sums ; the Saxons by producing wealth through the 
power of steam and the spread of commerce.” 


Since last publication of “ Notes” come tidings of 


the death of the English missionary Mackay, whose 
headquarters for labor in Equatorial Africa, under the 
auspices of the London Church Missionary Society, have 
been for the past thirteen years on the shores of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. In The Christian Union for April 24 
(p. 596, heading “ The Dark Continent ”) may be found 
full and emphatic exhibit of the power of this intrepid 
man, who passes away at the age of forty, and of whom 
H. M. Stanley said as he saw him: “ These missionary 
societies certainly continue to produce some extraor- 
dinary men.” 


The latest intelligence from the Uganda (African 
Equatorial) Missions, at the scene of the occurrences 
reterred to in the preceding paragraph, is to the effect 
that the deposed native monarch, Mwanga, has suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing himself as king. It is stated 
that he has proclaimed himself a Christian, and that 
the power of the Arabs is completely overthrown, 
Christian men, either Protestants or Koman Catholics, 
being now in authority. Mwanga’s Christianity is 
doubtless, as says the “ Missionary Review of the 
World,” altogether of the nominal sort, yet he has had 
convincing evidence of the selfishness and wickedness of 
the Arabs and of the faithfulness of the Christians, 
and it is but reasonable that he should trust the latter 
rather than the former. If Mwanga’s professed zeal 
for Christianity be sincere, and if it continue, he might, 
‘s the reinstated ruler of the finest of Central Afmean 
aboriginal races, assist in the suppressiou of slavery, 
and promote the advance of civilization south and west 
across vast areas in “ The Darkest Africa.” 
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Stating that the Royal Niger Company (English) 
has secured its hold upon the great African region 
drained by the Niger River, although the river itself, 
by the Berlin Congress, must remain an international 
highway, the “ Missionary Herald” (Boston) for May 
adds that the Company has placed a duty upon the 
importation of ardent spirits which is practically pro- 
hibitory. The territory controlled by the Company 
contains one hundred thousand square miles. There is, 
however, a serious charge made against this Company, 
that, in its treaties with the Mobammedan rulers of the 
Soudan east of the Niger, it has promised, not only that 
its employees shall not attempt the conversion of the 
Mohammedans, but that “they shall do all that lies in 
their power to obstruct others who come under their 
influence.” If the charge, which is made by Dr. R. N. 
Cust, a trustworthy English authority, be true, the 
Company is to find, no doubt, as the “ Herald ” declares, 
that “it cannot afford to defy the Christian sentifhent 
of the world by promising to obstruct the work of 
Christian missionaries.” 


In the March “Contemporary Review” (we quote 
from the “ Missionary Herald” for May) Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, the well-known African explorer, presents a 
fearful indictment against Europe, in view of the re- 
sults of her intercourse with Africa. After having 
= over the whole of East Central Africa from the 

odian Ocean to the Congo, and along the west coast 
from the Gambia to the Cameroons, he declares that 
the intercourse of Europeans with African races, instead 
of being a blessing, has been little better than an un- 
mitigated curse. Recognizing that there are many 
bright spots, among which he particularizes the inter- 
course of the Christian missionary with the natives, he 
declares that “to the slave trade, the gin trade, and 
that in powder and guns may be ascribed the frightful 
evils we have brought upon the negro races, beside 
which the good we have tried to achieve is hardly dis- 
cernible.” As for the slave trade, Mr. Thomson thinks 
that twenty millions is an underestimate of the number 
of Africans killed and captured for European gain in 
connection with this trade. 


The Rev. H. Kozachi has been elected Principal of 
the Doshisha University at Kioto, Japan, in place of 
the Rev. J. Neesima, deceased, the presidency of the 
institution, also held by Mr. Neesima, being left un- 
filled for the present. The Rev. Hiram Bingham, of 
the Yale College Class of 1853, has completed the 
translation of the Bible into the language of the Gilbert 
(Pacific) Islands. The “ Buddhist Ray” is a monthly 
paper published at Santa Cruz, Cal.—first of the kind 
ever issued from a Christian city to promote the inter- 
ests of the Buddhist faith. It is being cireulated in 
Japan. For the first seven months of the current 
financial year the advance in receipts by the A. B. C. 
F. M. from donations is about $30,500, and from leg- 
acies about $392,500—a total advance as compared with 
last year at this time of over 3123,000. During the 
past five months, in the same society, thirty-nine can- 
didates have been appointed to missionary fields of 
labor—sixteen men and twenty-three women, of whom 
nine go to Japan. The Rev. John J. Forbes, mission- 
ary of the A. B. C. F. M., died at Kusaie, Micronesia, 
October 29, 1889, aged thirty. He went out to his 
station (Ponape) only last year. Of the 5,000 young 
persons in American schools, colleges, and seminaries 
who within four years past have signed a declaration 
that they are “ willivg and. desirous, God permitting, 
to be foreign missionaries,” 250 have already gone 
abroad on their sacred errand. A general confer- 
ence of missionaries in China was to be held at Shang- 
hai, commencing May 7. The last similar meeting 
was at the same place in 1877. [In and near Cesa- 
rea (Western Turkey Mission A. B.C. F. M.) Societies 
of Christian Endeavor are doing the same work among 
the missionary churches that is done by similar socie- 
ties in the United States. In the May “ Missionary 
Review of the World” the MecAll Missions in France 
are declared to be more successful than ever in their 
admirable adaptation to meet that reaction toward 
religious belief at present so marked a feature in 
French thought. Issues from the American Bible 
Society in February, 1890, were 109,179 volumes; 
issues since April 1, 1889, 922,493 volumes. Bishop 
William Taylor’s M. E. Missions in South America are 
warmly indorsed by the Methodist “Gospel in All 
Lands” for May. There are five stations in Chili and 
two in Brazil. During the last ten years about 
$120,000 in gold has been invested in building col- 
leges, schools, and churches and furnishing them. 
During these ten years over twenty missionaries have 
been constantly at work, and there are now twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine in the field. All have had self- 
support, and some of the stations have had $20,000 
surplus over self-support, all of which has been in- 
vested in the work. 


The Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent States convened at Bethlehem, Pa., last week 
in its 143d annual session. The present officers were 
re-elected as follows: The Rev. Dr Krotel, of New 
York, President ; J. M. Anspach, Easton, Pa., Secre- 
tary; the Rev. J. K. Plitt, Philadelphia, Treasurer. 
The report of the Treasurer showed that the receipts for 
the year were 35,298 ; disbursements, 351,296. The 
400 churches, with 120,000 communicants, under the 
Synod, are reported to be in a healthy and prosperous 
condition. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


— Twenty-four students graduated from the General 
Theological School (Episcopal) last week—one of the 
largest classes on record. 

—The Pacific Theological Seminary (Congrega- 
tional) at Oakland held its closing exercises for the 
year May 9. Five stndents were graduated and re- 
ceived the degree of B.D. 

—The Trustees of the San Francisco Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary have decided to remove that in- 
stitution to San Anselmo, a few wiles north of the city, 
on the bay and near San Rafael. 

—The Minnesota Congregational Club held its May 
meeting in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. After sup- 
per, served by the ladies of the Church, the topic 
selected for the evening was taken up, “ The Churches 
and the Masses : Is there a chasm between them which 
cannot be bridged under present conditions of society ?” 
It was argued that Christianity changes the conditions 
of society by personal effort and Gospel preaching, and 
so, slowly but surely, bridges the chasm. On the other 
hand, it was said that this chasm is the same as 
that which separates wage-worker from employer, and 
it would be bridged only when the chasm which keeps 
the poor apart from the rich disappears. While wage- 
earners, it was said, are drifting away from the 
churches, the churches also in many cases are moving 
away from the masses. 

—The General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland has, by a vote of 392 to 237, rejected a motion 
in favor of prosecuting Professor Bruce, of Glasgow, 
for heresy. The ballot was taken amid great excite- 
ment, and the announcement of the result was received 
with cheers. 

—Commissioner Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation Army 
in India, arrived in New York last week. He comes 
here to help to get recruits for the American branch 
of the India Salvation Army. The Commissioner’s 
secular name is Frederick de Latour Tucker. He was 
born in Monghyr, a town of Bengal. His grandfather, 
Henry St. George Tucker, was a director of the East 
India Company. He was in the India eivil service. 
When on a leave of absence in England he joined the 
Salvation Army and resigned from the service. He 
has spent nearly eight years as a Salvationist in India. 
He is the first Protestant missionary, the “ War Cry” 
says, who adopted native dress and food. He and his 
officers walked through the streets of Bombay barefoot, 
just like the natives. 

—The Rev. Sam Small, who has been holding a 
series of revival meetings in Ogden, Utah, has, saysa 
newspaper dispatch, been elected to, and has accepted, 
the presidency of the Methodist University of Ogden, 
Utah. 

—At the session of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church of the United States in Lebanon, Pa., 
last week, the Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Apple reported in 
behalf of the joint committee of the two Keformed 
Churches on the subject of union. The Committee 
regret that because of the similar relations of the 
General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church to 
its educational institutions, ete., they were unable 
to recommend an organic union of the two Churches 
at .this time, but they recommend a Federal Union 
by the creation of a new body composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the Reformed Churches to 
attend to many important matters of common interest 
to both Churches. 

—In the great Brooklyn Sunday-school parade on 
Wednesday of this week 65,000 children were expected 
to take part. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


~Frederick Bagnall accepts a call to Alba, Mich. 
-A. C. Webster accepts a call to Otsego, Mich. 
--Alexander Lewis was ordaine' assistant pastor of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Chureh (Dr. Virgin's) in this eity, 
on May 28. The sermon was preached by the Rev. David 
Gregg. D.D. 
- Marks J. Hamburger, for many years pastor of the 
Congregational Bethel in Boston, Mass., died on May 25. 
~F. B. Noyes accepts a call to Crookston, Minn. 
-J. F. Nicholas was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Blue Ripids, Kan., on May 15. 
—A. L. Brink was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Elma, la . on May 15. 
Francis A. Horton, of Oakland. Cal., has received a call 
from the Union Church of Providence, R. I 
A. E. Colton. of the First Church of Galesburg, Ill., has 
resigned. 
—~Thomas K. Noble was installed as pastor of the First 
Chureh of Norwalk, Conn., on May 20. 
—A. F. Hertel accepts a call to Warrenville, N. J. 
G. W. Osgood accepts a call to the Prospect Street 
Church of Newburyport, Mass. 
—.J.C. Hall was installed as pastor of the church in Hud- 
sou, Mass., on Mav 2. 
— William Sewall, of Carlton, Mass., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. A. Sherrard has resigned the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian church at Big Rapids, Mich. 

—J. W. Steele, pastur of the Baptist church in Flint. 
Mich.. resigned recently. 

Frank L. Masseck,. of Huntington, L. I.. accepts a call 
from the Third Universilist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frederick Reed, rector of Christ Charch (P. E.). Sacare 

leto, Cal.. died in this city last week. 

~H. U. Monro, rector of St. John’s Church (P. E.), East 
Boston, Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 

—C. H. Boynton has become rector of St. Michael's 
Church, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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BooKs AND AUTHORS 


FLOWERS AND. FLOWER LORE.' 


Professor Franz Delitzsch’s volume called “ Iris” 
revealed to us the love of the theologian for flowers. 
Luther himself scandalized Eck and the Witten- 
bergers by appearing day after day in the great 
theological debate holding a nosegay, which he con- 
tinually smelled and looked at. They thought him 
effeminate and trifling. Every one knows how the 
Bishop of Ely, when he was obliged by good Queen 
Bess to give up his town house to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, retained a tribute of a bushel of roses a 
year from his beloved gardens. The rose is en- 
shrined in a wealth of legend and popular fanciful- 
ness. Sculptured upon the ceilings of the banquet- 
ing halls, it reminded the guests of the law of silence 
about what might be said beneath it, since in vino 
veritas. The golden rose of the Pope, the “ Gulis- 
tan’’ (Land of Roses) of Saadi, the mystic love- 
rose of the god Harpocrates, the historical roses of 
Lancaster and York, the great rose of the glorified 
saints in heaven as Dante saw it in his wonderful 
vision, the crucified rose of the Illuminati and Rosi- 
crucians, the symbolic Rose of Sharon of the Virgin 
Mother of our Lord, are items in the chapter of 
the folk-lore of the rose. But all are not roses 
which bear the name, for rosemary, supposed once 
to be the Virgin’s flower, is only the ignorant altera- 
tion of the Latin ros mare, sea-dew ; just as horse- 
radish comes from mare radix, sea-root. However, 
there are not wanting flowers consecrated to the 
Virgin Mary. There are Virgin’s Bower, Mary’s 
Slipper, Lady’s Smock, Our Lady’s Mantle, Lady’s 
Finger, Lady’s Tresses, Lady’s Bedstraw, Lady’s 
Comb, Seal of the Blessed Virgin, Our Lady’s 
Cushion, Our Lady’s Glove, Lady’s Thistle, Lady’s 
Eardrops, ete. ‘The list is almost endless. Flowers 
which in heathen days had been sacred to Venus or 
Ceres in the south, or those to Freya in the north, 
became, after the introduction of the Christian relig- 
ion, transferred to Our Lady. May, the month of 
Venus. has become for Roman Catholics the month 
of Mary. Legends were then invented to account for 
the sacredness of the plant. Many of these stories 
are machine-made, and all after one pattern, but this 
about the Iris, or /le7-de-lis, has in it a touch of 
humaneness. ‘The story is of a knight who, more 
devout than intellectual, could never learn any 
prayer beyond the Ave Maria. This he repeated 
continually with great fervor, until the brother 
-monks in the cloister where he was ending his 
days in preparing for heaven became somewhat 
tired, and did not conceal their contempt for the 
stupid. At length, to their relief, the quondam 
knight, having made an edifying death in monastic 
habit, was buried in the cenvent close. From his 
grave by next morning had sprung a flower never 
before seen, upon the petals of which in golden let- 
ters were the words Ave Maria. It was the //eur- 
de-lis. Like Helen’s Babies, these curious monks 
dug down into the grave to discover the source of 
the wonder, and there they found that the root of 
this lafflatious plant sprang from the devout tongue 
of the poor, simple, pious, dead-and-gone brother, 
who knew more of the science of the battletield than 
of the cloister, but had always praised Our Lady. 

In Germany the peasants had a pretty fancy that 
the Virgin went a-strawberrying with the Children 
on St. John’s Day, and upon this day no mother 
who has lost a child ought to eat a strawberry ; 
if she does, the little one in Paradise will have to 
go without its share, for then Mother Mary will say 
to the child-soul, “* Stand aside, for your mother has 
eaten your share.’ Every one knows the quaint 
old English carol of the cherry tree, and how, to 
testify to the innocence of St. Mary, it bent its boughs 
down to her. 

Before us lie the most graceful prints of Martin 
Schingauer (about 1450 a.p.), the * Flight into 
Egypt,’ where the angels are bending down the long 
feathery branghes of the date-palm, that the Holy 
Family may pluck the fruit. By the way, some 
Oriental tribes have supposed that the date-palm 
was the tree of forbidden fruit in Eden’s garden. 
This notion is perpetuated in the arms of the State 
of South Carolina, where you see the palmetto with 
the serpent coiled round its trunk. The palm, says 
a legend, went to make up the cross of Christ. 

** Nailed were his feet to cedar, to palm his hands, 

Cypress his body bore, title on olive stands.” 
The Palma Christi is, ot course, not areal palm, but 


1 Flowers and Flower Lore. 
F.L.S. With Lllustrations, Index, and Notes. 
John B, Alden.) 


By the Rev. Hilderic Friend, 
(New York; 
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gets its name from the rude resemblance of its leaf 
to the shape of the palm of a human hand. The 
Passion Flower was so named by the early Spanish 
missionaries to Ameri¢a, who saw in the flower the 
cross, the nails, the pillar of scourging, the crown of 
thorns, and the nimbus or glory. In some parts of 
the world exist pious Romanists who will never cut 
a banana with a knife, because they would thus re- 
veal the crucifix within it. Pythagoreans said that 
you found within the bean a microscopic humun- 
culus—hence they did not eat beans. To the 
Buddhists and to the ancient Egyptians the lotus 
was the sacred symbol of the universe. One of the 
titles of Buddha refers to his incarnation : “ The 
Jewel in the Lotus ’’—the divine inthe world. The 
northern nations of Europe took the ash—the tree 
Yggdrasil—for a symbol of the universe. At Yule- 
tide, the winter solstice, they burned a log of ash. 
The leaves of this tree may be used in divination, 
and they are a powerful protection against snakes 
and vipers. In fact, the snake will not go near the 
ash, though, according to the Eddie Wolospa, Nid- 
hogr, serpent, coils about the trunk of Yggdrasil. 
The first man was made from a block of ash. When 
the Teutonic tribes accepted Christianity, the ash 
tree became the asylum of witches and hobgoblins. 
Shakespeare was widely acquainted with popular lore 
of flowers. The mind immediately recurs at this 
mention to poor Ophelia and her language of 
flowers. In Romeo and Juliet is an allusion to the 
time-honored custom of strewing flowers at funer- 
als. 

“ Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 

On this fair corse.” 

And in Cymbeline : 
“ Here’s a few flowers ; but ’bout midnight, more ; 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves. Upon their faces 
You were as flowers, now wither’d : even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strew.” 


The best book we know upon this extensive sub- 
ject of the mythology, theology, and legends of 
flowers is “ Flowers and Flower Lore,” by the Rev. 
Hilderie Friend, F.L.S. Mr. Friend has not at- 
tempted to exhaust the subject. In truth, that 
would hardly be possible. He has confined him- 
self mainly to the popular lore and superstitions 
surrounding common trees, plants, and flowefs. 
Into the depths of symbolism and occult religious 
speculations, Occidental and Oriental, he has not 
plunged. The work is intended for popular read- 
ing, and as such we hesitate not to say it is delight- 
some. As a companion book to a botany or flora 
it will furnish the outfit for a charming course of 
dilettante summer study. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


DEITERS’'S STUDY OF JOHANNES BRAHMS.' 


It has been asserted that those nations are 
happiest that have no history. The proposition 
does not apply to the individual with even half- 
probability ; and while a biographer and a reader 
may wish peace to all men, there is no doubt that 
when he is taking up the personal history of a 
genius he feels himself aggrieved when he has to 
exclaim, with Mr. Canning’s Knifegrinder, that 
here is no story to tell. Somehow, we are apt to 
think that only a life of change and varied ex- 
periences of sturm und drang belongs to the man 
of art, and that a commonplace existence, if it is 
looked at from the outside, is ill-sorted to a splen- 
did and fiery productivity. In the small volume 
before us Dr. Deiters has accepted such a dilemma 
gracefully ; indeed, does not appear to have realized 
that his literary predicament was precisely that. 
So far as we know, it is the first life—in book form 
—of Johannes Brahms that has appeared; and 
the material facts in it are tame and commonplace 
toa degree. A career like Wagner's was a cyclone 
to it; but then Wagner’s hegiras and experiences 
make his an ideal kind for the narrator. It soon 
becomes, perforce, a critical study. Yet the author, 
and intimate friend of his subject, is dealing with 
the most impressive and dominating creative intelli- 
gence in music of our age, with the exception of 
Wagner, in Wagner’s less absolute and less exalted 
field of formation and reformation. Here we are 
considering a mind slow in coming into its kingdom 
of admiration, but inevitably certain of attaining it 
because of profundity; and regarding a product- 
ive force that dwarfs, by comparison with itself, 
even the strong and brilliant ones round about it. 
Those who are analysts of Brahms’s genius, and of 
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the epoch in art which he graces, feel sure, beyond 
any doubt, that he will occupy a place in the 
future even more distinguished and individualized 
than the one he at present has attained. Of 
Wagner that cannot be successfully maintained, 
any more than of less extraordinary extremists, 
There are three men whose names stand for types 
of development in accordance with extraordinary 
mental endowments and in accordance with special 
tendencies in their work on the part of their epoch 
—Robert Browning, Richard Wagner, and Johannes 
Brahma. 

Dr. Deiters fir-t met Brahms, he tells us, in 1856—~ 
an abstracted, reserved young musician of three- 
and-twenty. He was born at Hamburg, May, 
1833. His father was a contrabass player in the 
old Stadt Theater there. At first the usual tend- 
ency—and indeed special talent—for the piano- 
forte showed itself; but even in his pianoforte 
studies we find him an unwearied analyst of form 
and construction. He played in public more or less, 
at one time making a concert tour with Remenyi. 
In 1853 he met Schumann, and excited that dis- 
cerning, critical mind. ‘The result was the famous 
article in the * Neue Zeitschrift’ in which Schu- 
mann’s praises and prophecies were so lavish that it 
is a relief to find them more than justified by the 
subsequent growth of Brahms’s powers. It was in 
this year that he began to publish chamber-music 
songs and soon. ‘Then came his acceptance of an 
unimportant post as Kapellmeister to the Prince of 
Lippe-Detmold, where his easy duties gave him what 
he wanted more than anything else—time for rigid 
study, self-concentration, and the planning cut of his 
future aims and work. Ultimately he fixed on 
Vienna, that foyer of musical activity, for his resi- 
dence. There he nominally has his headquarters 
to-day, interrupted by those frequent professional 
journeys that draw him hither or thither—a man 
who avoids all conspicuousness, who shuns the in- 
terviewer, who flies the curious impertinent almost 
as successfully as Verdi, down in Italy ; and, thus 
aloof, a titanic and splendid personality in his art, 
that now is in its meridian of activity, but mate- 
rialized, so to say, to only an inner and intellectual 
circle of personal friends. When he was a young 
and relatively unknown man, Schumann said that 
Brahms’s modesty was not the least distinct trait 
about him ; and it exists in the same relation to his 
gifts to-day. The story of his life is little more 
than the above, and its phases are really best ex- 
pressed in recording the forthcoming of works like 
the ‘German Requiem,” the “ Rinaldo” cantata, 
the “Song of Destiny,” the “Song of Triumph,” 
the vast body of inimitably original songs, of sonatas, 
variations, rhapsodies, and other pianoforte music ; 
of trios, quartets, and other chamber music ; his two 
concert overtures (in such fine contrast to each 
other), the concertos for the piano and that for the 
violin, the orchestral variations and Hungarian 
dances, and the four. magnificent symphonies. 

Dr. Deiters writes enthusiastically, and occasion- 
ally slights or lays stress in his little book on ele- 
ments of his subject’s work in a way from which 
one makes some dissent. He is fond, too, in his 
analyses, of those little flittings and flutterings into 
the transcendental that amuse more than they 
edify English and American readers. His study 
is, aside from its faute de mieux pusition, valuable 
in its suggestiveness and scope, but to him no trifle 
is a trifle, and all is perfect and clear to him 
whether it always is so to others or not. Tosay that 
Brahms is always clear would be as inaccurate as 
to assert that he is always beautifu). There are 
developments in such well-known large works as the 
“ First Piano Concerto”’ or the “ First Symphony” 
that certainly do not represent those qualities to 
the average mind disposed to persevere in finding 
them there. But when Brahms is at his best he is 
both clear and beautiful as no other composer has 
been since Schumann. In mastery of instrumenta- 
tion his is the giant intellect that towers up oppo- 
site Wagner in dramatic music. Between the two 
men, Brahms and Wagner, no comparison can be, 
happily, drawn, for their domains in their art are 
absolutely distinct. Wagner represents the climax 
of German opera and extremists in the reformation 
of the opera in Germany. Brahms is anything 
but a reformer; indeed, is so satisfied of the accu- 
racy and scope of the forms of art that interest him 
that he is out of sympathy with the progressivists, 
so far as in abstract music there is a group of them. 
He has never interested himself practically in opera 
at all. We have no idea that he ever will write 
an opera; and, what is more, it is not logical to ex- 
pect that it could rank with his other works if he 
did, As Mr. J. Fuller Maitland says, in a brief 
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preface to Dr. Deiters’s book, it is certain Brahms 
never could have created * Parsifal;” but it is also 
certain that Waguer never could have written the 
“German Requiem,” or the five symphonies of 
Brahms. He is the Matterhorn of absolute music 
in Germany, and indeed all over the world to-day— 
a uniting of solitariness, grandeur, beauty, and en- 
durance that has no peer. 

Tce translator of the book has evidently done her 
work carefully, and a little extension of its record is 
due to her. Mr. Maitland furnishes a short pref- 
ace and a complete catalogue of Brahms’s works, 
with opus numbering. An excellent little wood- 
cut portrait is its frontispiece. Until we have 
something more detailed and personal it will be 
the most helpful study of the composer that has yet 
appeared, even if perforce it is little of a biography, 
as biographies go. 


The Story of Russia is told, in the “Story of the Na- 
tions ” series, by Mr. W. R. Morfil, who has published 
two or three treatises on the Russian and Slavonic 
languages and literatures, and who is a “reader” 
in those branches at Oxford. It will be a valu- 
able reference book on the subject, as it condenses 
the chief facts in Russian history in an eminently 
orderly, intelligent, aud well-proportioned narra- 
tive. Asa work of literature it is too crowded with 
events to have in it much of the philosophy of history, 
of broad coloring, or of dramatic effect. Something 1s 
done, however, to remedy this defect by many welcome 
illustrations from the /i/ini—historical poems by native 
chroniclers. Mr. Morfil protests against the common 
“claptrap abuse with which many Western writers 
season their books on Russia.” His own view is that 
Russia is a nation of great solidarity and strength, which 
is entitled to the gratitude of the world for the pro- 
tection she has afforded the oppressed Christians of the 
East. In general Mr. Morfil theorizes very little and 
is content to relate his story clearly without drawing 
parallels or deductions. The chapters on the social 
and religious condition of Russia and on the national 
literature are too slight to be altogether satisfactory ; 
four lines, for instance, are given to Tolstoi. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The fifth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia (which, as we have before stated, is prac- 
tically a new work) contains special American copy- 
righted articles on Henry George, General Grant, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
two or three other topics. (f the English articles we 
may mention those by R. D. Blackmore on Gardening, 
by Austin Dobson on Gay, Goldsmith, and Hogarth, by 
Professor James Geikie on the Glacial Period, by 
W. E. Gladstone on Homer, by Justin H. MeCarthy on 
Gladstone, by F. B. Jevons on Greece, by J. H. Short- 
house on George Herbert, and by Florence Night- 
ingale on Hospitals. These titles and writers’ names 
are enough to indicate the great importance of this 
particular volume and the success the editors have met 
in persuading thoroughly representative meu to treat 
subjects in which they are specialists. The praise we 
have given previous volumes as regards arrangement, 
apportionment of space, illustration, and typography 
applies without reserve to this also. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Within the limits of some 250 pages Arthur Howard 
Noll has contrived to condense the history of Spanish 
Mexico. After some forty pages of introductory mat- 
ter on pre-historical Mexico, pages intended only to 
clear away the empty suppositious about Aztec relig- 
ion and history, the author gives us a satisfactory com- 
pendium of the annals of Spanish rule in Mexico down 
to the formation of the present republic. This book 
may be useful, not only as history, but also as a guide- 
book to those contemplating a visit or sojourn in that 
land of beautiful flowers. A Short History of Merico. 


By Arthur Howard Noll. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg. 
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A Foreign Match, by Madame Bigot [Mary Healey ] 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), is a narrative of a 
rich, vain, heartless society girl, who loses all her money 
and then marries a noble young artist who loves her 
deeply, simply to get a home, and afterwards does her 
best to ruin him. Finally she deserts and elopes with 
an Italian prince. She ends by becoming a morphine 
eater and an artists’ model in Rome. At the end of 
the story the outraged husband appears, takes her 
from a garret, and makes her last days comfortable. 
We do not approve of the moral tendency of this story, 
otherwise the story calls for no special remark. 


Johau Ludvig Runeberg, the Finnish laureate, left a 
considerable mass of lyric poetry. In Sweden he is 

rime favorite of the day, and his delineations of life 
in Finland are said to be marvelously graphic. If we 
judge from Nadeschda alone, which has just been trans- 
lated by Mrs. John B. Shipley (New York: J. B. 
Alden), we may infer a pathos and a power of high 
degree as characteristics of Runeberg’s poems. The 
translation is an idiomatic plain prose version of a story 
which in the original must be beautiful and pathetic. 
At all events, the story does not lose interestingaess by 
changing its dress for English costume. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A new story by Frank R. Stockton is always wel- 
come, and The Merry Chanter will doubtless amuse 
many thousand readers. The conception of the whim- 
sical tale is as original as ever, and if at times the fun 
seems a trifle forced and the absurdity carried a little 
beyond the bounds of originality, we must remember 
that “ Rudder Granges” and “ Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshines ” do not grow on every bush, and be thank- 
ful for the genuine refreshment and jollity here af- 


forded. (New York : The Century Co.) 


A Winter Holiday in Summer Lands, by Julia Newell 
Jackson (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), is a little, 
gossipy volume of voyages in the West Indies and 
Mexico. The author tells us that the book “does not 
aim to be geographical, historical, statistical, political,” 
and, bearing this in mind, we have enjoyed Mrs. Jack- 
son’s bright account of “when she was abroad.” If 
her story is not fiction, it is fully as good. But—what 
would you have in a traveler's tales ! 


The Miner’s Right. By Ralph Boldrewood. This is 
a story of the Australian gold-fields in the time of the 
famous “rushes.” It is evidently drawn from the life, 
and as a series of sketches of life, character, and ad- 
venture is interesting. Though the author’s literary 
art is of the slightest, the plot is strong enough to hold 
the attention. (New York : Maemillan & Co.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


One of the most noteworthy of recent magazine 
achievements comes from the happy idea of the editor 
of Harper's Monthly in obtaining a new “ Tartarin” story 
from Alphonse Daudet. “ Port Tarascon” was written 
solely for “ Harper’s,” and is illustrated by Rossi, 
Myrbach, and other originators of the style of illustra- 
tion which is so capitally exemplified in the earlier 
Tartarin stories. This last chapter of the adventures 
of the illustrious Tarasconian relates his exodus at the 
head of his people to plant a colony, and is inimitable 
in its humor. Other illustrated articles of importance 
in this month’s “‘ Harper’s” are the Vicomte de Vogiic's 
“Through the Caucasus” and Laurence Hutton’s 
“ American Burlesque.” A carefully written sketch 
of the political life of Bismarck, and of his influence on 
European history, by George Moritz Wahl, is accom- 
panied by an exceedingly fine full-page portrait of the 
ex-Chancellor, from Lenbach’s famous painting. Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s fascinating narrative of curious and 
thrilling passages in the lives of highwaymen and other 
“Chapbook Heroes” has four remarkably spirited 
illustrations drawn by the author. Mr. Julian Ralph 
calls Birmingham, England, “ the best-governed city in 
the world,” and gives facts and figures which go far 
to sustain his assertion. In the editorial department 
Mr. Curtis discusses journalistic ethics and other mat- 
ters ; Mr. Howells talks of recent American plays, and 
speculates on what the American comedy of the future 
will be ; and Charles Dudley Warner enters a facetious 
plea for the commonplace. We have left unmentioned 
several short articles, stories, and poems, which, to- 
gether with the features specially pointed out, make 
up a number which splendidly signalizes the beginning 
of the fifth decade of this magazine 


Readers of Scribner's Magazine will naturally turn 
first this month to the long announced and eagerly 
expected article by Henry M. Stanley on “The Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition ”’—the only article written by 
Mr. Stanley for any periodical on either side of the 
water. ‘The paper contains copious extracts from the 
book which will soon be ready, is profusely illustrated, 
and tells the thrilling and fascinating story of some of 
the most serious straits and hardships of the expedi- 
tion. We have already quoted the solemn passage in 
which Mr. Stanley relates how, in the darkest hour, he 
vowed, in the forest solitude, to confess God’s aid 
before men if he were allowed to bring his people into 
safety. This is but one utterance of many in which the 
explorer evinces his profound dependence on Providence 
and his grateful acknowledgment of divine help. On 
the slavery problem Stanley is radical and inclined to 
scoff at anything except his own remedy, evidently 
having little faith in the practical possibilities of the 
Lavigerie crusade. He says: 

* There is only one remedy for these wholesale devasta- 

tions of African aborigines, and that is the solemn combina- 
tion of England, Germany, France, Portugal, South and 
East Africa, and Congo State against the introduction of 
gunpowder into any part of the continent except for the use 
of their own agents, soldiers, and employees, or seizing upon 
every tusk of ivory brought out, as there is not a single picce 
nowadays which has been gained lawfully. Every tusk, 
piece, and scrap in the possession of an Arab trader has been 
steeped and dyed in blood. Every pound weight has caused 
the life of a man, woman, or child; for every five pounds a 
hut has been burned; for every two tusks a whole village 
has been destroyed ; every twenty tusks have been obtained 
at the price of a district, with all its people, villages, and 
plantations.”’ 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, the well-known architect, con- 
tributes a paper on “The City House,” with many 
drawings of typical styles of architecture, old and new, 
in this city. A serial called “Jerry” begins in this 
issue. It is‘unsigned, has rather too much dialect to 
be easy reading, and is pathetic. Mr. T. H. Bartlett’s 
“ Barbizon and Jean-Francois Millet” is concluded. 
Many interesting letters to and from the artist are 
given. 
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A timely subject treated by a writer of authority and 
literary skill is found in “ The Eight-Hour Law Agita- 
tion,” by General Francis A. Walker, in the current 
Atlantic Monthly. While believing in the possibility 
and desirability of the reduction of working time, Gen- 
eral Walker argues that to fix one limit for all trades 
and occupations is practically impossible, and that the 
idea that an eight-hour law, even if fully enforced, 
would set all the unemployed at work is totally falla- 
cious. Mr. Hannis Taylor describes the causes of what 
he believes to be the growing inefficiency as a legisla- 
tive body of “ The National House of Representatives.” 
He urges as among the most important of needed re- 
forms the admission to Congress of Cabinet members, 
with full right to vote and to offer legislation; and, 
secondly, the adoption of such rules as will give the 
majority freer power to act. Miss Agnes Repplier has 
another clever and amusing literary paper, this month 
on “The Villain of Fiction,” whose decadence she 
whimsically mourus. Charles Dudley Warner, under 
the title “The Novel and the Common School,” ad- 
vocates the early introduction of scholars to English 
literature in a suitable and attractive way. Dr. Holmes’s 
“Over the Teacups” has variety and the invariable 
charm of all the Autocrat’s writing. Arthurian legends 
are pleasantly recalled in an unsigned account of a 
pilgrimage to localities intimately connected with the 
name of King Arthur 


“London Polytechnics and People’s Palaces,” by 
Albert Shaw, in the June Century, gives by far the best 
account yet published of what has been accomplished 
in the direction indicated. Many of the facts given are 
here published for the first time, and the whole subject 
is treated in an eminently comprehensive and thorough 
manner. The article is illustrated, and, very appro- 
priately, a portrait of Mr. Walter Besant is made the 
frontispiece of the magazine. In illustration the best 
things are the portraits accompanying Mrs. Mason’s 
paper on the “ Women of the French Salon in the 
Seventeenth Century,” and the beautiful Japanese land- 
scapes by Mr. John LaFarge, who describes this month 
the remarkable temple of Iyémitsi. Mrs. Mason’s 
article, by the way, is printed with an ornamental 
border about the text—an experiment which we confess 
we do not think altogether successful. A short article 
on newspapers by Eugene M. Camp reckons the total 
annual cost of the entire news product of the United 
States at 516,570,000. In fiction the most interesting 
feature is the first installment of an anonymous novel 
called “ The Anglomaniaes ;” it is clever and witty, 
and promises to be a successful piece of social satire. 
Mrs. Barr’s serial continues its interest and upholds 
her reputation for artistic literary work. Other of the 
more important papers are Charles de Kay’s on “ Irish 
Kings and Brehons,” Professor W. C. Wilkinson’s on 
“ Homer and the Bible,” Walter Camp's on “ Track 
Athletics in America,” and Henry Eckford’s on “ A 
Modern Colorist” (Albert Pinkham Ryder, four of 
whose paintings are beautifully engraved by Elbridge 
Kingsley). In an editorial paragraph we are told that 
the ‘* Century ” received 9,000 manuscripts last year. 
We condole and sympathize. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A copy of Sir Richard Burtoun’s “ plain and literal 
translation” of the “Arabian Nights” sold in Edinburgh 
recently for 3142. 

—The map of Massachusetts in the article on that 
State in the new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” has Buzzard’s Bay set down as “ Buxxard’s 
Bay.” 

—James Carlyle, brother of Thomas Carlyle, died in 
Scotland a fortmght ago, at the age of eighty-five. He 
was ten years younger than Thomas, and 1s said to have 
resembled him greatly in appearance and manner. 

— Mr. Gladstone is deseribed as a confirmed haunter 
of bookstalls. To avoid being mobbed he wears in this 
occupation the seediest of coats and hats. He has been 
a book collector for three-quarters of a century, having 
now in his possession a book which was presented to 
bim by Hannah More in 1815. He doesn’t much care 
for modern first editions, but says, “I like a tall 
copy.” 

—We are glad, says the “Critic,” to be able to say 
that Seiior Zorrilla, the Poet Laureate of Spain, whose 
death was announced in some of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can papers and in these coluinns, several weeks ago, 
is still in the land of the living. The latest papers 
from Madrid bring word that he has been seriously ill, 
and in the relapse which followed an operation was so 
weak that death seemed imminent. He is, however, 
gradually recovering. 

—In some preliminary remarks to his last reading 
of his Lincoln lecture, Walt Whitman said : “ For my 
own part, | hope and intend till my own dying day, 
whenever the 14th or 15th of April comes, to annually 
gather a few friends and hold its tragic reminiscence. 
No narrow or sectional reminiscence. It belongs to 
these States in their entirety—not the North only, 
but the South—perhaps belongs most tenderly and 
devoutly to the South, of all; for there really this 
man’s birthstock; there and then his antecedent 
stamp. Why should I not say that thence his man- 
liest traits, his universality, his canny, easy ways 
and words upon the surface—his inflexible determina- 
tion at heart? Have you ever realized it, my friends, 
that Lincoln, though gratted on the West, is essentially 
in personnel and character a Southern contribution ?” 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate has amended the Wilson bill in the manner 
suggested in last week’s Christian Union. The 
bill as amended gives the States exactly that power 
which they were supposed to possess before the 
“Original Package” decision. The State cannot 
tax or regulate the transportation of liquor through 
its boundaries, nor can it prevent its importation by 
any of its citizens for their own use. But it is 
given absolute power to regulate, tax, or prohibit the 
sale of the liquor after importation. This law clearly 
distinguishes between inter-State commerce and State 
commerce. The former it leaves absolutely under 
the control of Congress ; the latter it places under 
the absolute control of the State. In the debate 
last week most of the Democrats from the Southern 
States seemed as favorable to the proposed law as 
the Republicans from the Northern States. The 
only Southern Democrat who opposed the amended 
bill, Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, urged that there was 
no necessity for haste in the matter, unless there 
might be some peculiar political necessity about 
which he was not informed. Evidently his point 
of view was merely that of a partisan politician, 
who wished the liquor question to embarrass the 
Republicans in the elections next fall. 


The “canteen ’’ question came up in the Senate 
again last week. Mr. Allison reported that the 
House Committee had refused to agree to the Senate 
amendment prohibiting the gale of alcoholic liquors, 
beer, or wine at these stores. The provision has 
been modified so as to read “that no alcoholic 
liquors, beer, or wine shall be sold or supplied to en- 
listed men in any canteen or post trader's store in 
any State or Territory in which the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, beer, or wine is prohibited by law.” 

The friends of the canteen system claim that the 
alternative is between the regulated sale of liquor 
and its unregulated sale. 


There have been several interesting pieces of evi- 
dence brought out by the Senate committee in its 
investigation of the excise system inthiscity. ‘The 
pressure, political and financial, which is brought to 
bear upon the Excise Board to secure the granting 
of new licenses aud prevent the revoking of old 
licenses is so enormous that it becomes doubtful if 
such power ought to be delegated to any set of men. 
Of course it is much easier for them to refuse new 
licenses than to-revoke old. Yet the history of the 
application for a license of a saloon on Union 
Square shows how hard it is for the Board to carry 
out its convictions of right, even when these con- 
victions are more strong than the public has reason 
to expect. When the license in question was 
applied for, protests against its granting were made 
by all adjacent property owners on the ground that 
the location was one of the busiest shopping centers 
of the city, frequented at all hours of the day by 
crowds of ladies and children, and that the saloon 
would prove an intolerable public nuisance, damag- 
ing the value of all neighboring property. The 
Excise Board recognized the ‘justice of these pro- 
tests and refused to grant the license. The appli- 
cant, however, went ahead and fitted up his place 
most gorgeously, expending over twenty-five thousand 
dollars upon it. He ran ita year without a license, 
and was little troubled by the police. Intimations 
were conveyed to the Commissioners that the lawyer 
who could persuade the Board to grant a license 
would be certain of a_ ten-thousand-dollar fee. 
Finally the courts were appealed to, and a writ of 
mandamus was secured by which the Board was 
compelled to issue a license. It seems inevitable 
that the delegating of the power to grant or revoke 
licenses to any set of politicians, even the best, means 
an enormous political pressure exerted in every 
quarter by the saloon-keepers. People are gradual- 
ly tinding out that the power to grant licenses or 
charters of any description cannot safely be dele- 
gated. The community itself can alone be trusted 
not to betray the interests of a community. New 
York City is not yet ripe for local option, but in New 
York City the people in the neighborhood would 
constitute a far safer licensing board than any 
which can be secured through political appointment 
or popular election. The law ought to require that 


no place can be licensed without at least the consent 
of the owners of the two adjoining pieces of property, 
and it would seem only fair if the petitioner for the 
license were obliged to secure the signatures of the 
majority of the property owners within one or two 
In the case before us, the saloon 


hundred yards. 
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is an intolerable nuisance to the neighborhood, and 
the neighbors certainly have as much right to pro- 
tect their property’s interests as the saloon-keeper 
has to promote his property interests. The question 
of morality, though by all means the most impor- 
tant, may be ignored in dealing with the liquor 
question. It is necessary to strike at the worst evils 
first, and New York City is far enough advanced to 
enforce a law which will prevent evils so} great and 
so obvious as the licensing of a saloon which is a 
nuisance to all about it. 

Inspector Williams, of the New York Police De- 
partment, made a very sensible suggestion as to 
how the law ought to be amended so that licenses 
which are revoked may stay revoked. At the 
present time, in the language of Mr. Ivins, “ li- 
censes may go and licenses may come, but the 
places go on forever.’ Inspector Williams said 
that this would not be so if the licenses were granted 
to the owners of the buildings instead of the lessees. 
The owners could be held responsible for any viola- 
tion of the law, and the sale of the entire building 
in order to perpetuate the saloon would involve a 
financial loss quite as great as the revocation of a 
license. Inspector Williams also made the sensible 
suggestion that the punishment of offenders against 
excise laws should be imprisonment instead of fines. 


Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court, has written 
to a Methodist clergyman in lowa, a personal 
friend, a letter giving his reasons for his decision 
on the “ Original Package” case. It contains the 
following : 


“JT venture to hope that I shall not wholly forfeit 
your esteem because, in obedience to that sense of con- 
scientious duty which I have no doubt prompts you in 
this matter, I have felt bound to follow the decision 
made by this Court more than sixty years ago, and has 
never been doubted or disputed from that day to this. 
Many people, like you, | think, have the idea tbat 
the Supreme Court is oath-bound in its decisions by the 
views they have of abstract moral right. But we are 
as much sworn to decide according to the Constitution of 
the United States as you are bound by your conscience 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a rep/yeither through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


1. What isthe Bible? 2%. Why should we study it? 3. Is 
it of any more importance to us than other good books ? 
4, Why is it called **the Word of God,’ Holy Bible, ete.? 
+. Upon uhat shall we base our faith? 6. Can you inform 
me what part of ‘ne Bible is to be studied in the Interna: 
tional Lesson Series after the Gospel of I.nke is finished ? 


X. Z. 


1. The Bible, in a moral and spiritual view, consists, 


first, of the ideas and truths which come to us princi- 


pally through Christ as its central Light, whether ut- 
tered by him only or by his forerunners and successors 
also ; next, of practical illustrations of these ideas and 
truths in human experiences. 2. For what it reveals 
concerning the character of God, and of our duty and 
hope toward him, thereby both awakening and enlight- 
ening ourconscience. (2 Tim. iii., 15-17.) 3. Yes, as 
their fountain head ; alsoas their criterion. It is the one 
book we could least of all dispense with. 4. Partly 
because God therein speaks to us by his Son and by his 
Spirit ; partly because it does the work of God by the 
change for the better which it effects in heart and life. 
Holiness is its theme, its aim, and its effect. 5. Chiefly 


upon the perfectness of the character and teaching of .- 


Christ as the living and personal Word of God. To 
the sufficiency of this ground of faith conscience is an 
incontestable witness. 6. We are informed it is to be 
John. 


In Christ's law of love, as given in Luke vi., 20. 30, “* And 
him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat 
also. Give to every man that asketh of thee, and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not again,” allowing 
that an individual Christian possessed the grace to so do, 
and, in obeying the Master, leave the wrongs done unto him- 
self to be corrected by the Master's Spirit troubling the con- 
science of the culprit until he was made to respect Christian 
character ; yet what business man, merchant, banker. or 
public trader could in this land of crime long do business on 
those lines” Should a business man, then, give up serving 
the public if he would obey this law? Or should he obey 
this law and allow deadbeats to have credit at his store until 
he “ failed in business”’ G.S. 

Jesus did vot think that force should never be us: d 
against wrong-doers, for he with a whip drove out those 
who were polluting the Temple. According to Paul 
(Rom. xiii., 1-4), the execution of justice by civil au- 
thority is an ordinance of God. Wolves and bears are 
not to have the world to themselves. The point of 
Jesus's teaching, in the text quoted, is clearly to the 
special situation of his disciples, both as missionaries 
and as persecuted. The only way for such to prevail 
is by not insisting on their rights. See 1 Cor. ix., 12. 
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What is your idea of prayer? Does God bestow special 
blessings in answer to prayer? Will he preserve friends from 
evil and dangers in answer to prayer? If mistakes are 
made or sins committed, will prayer avert the{natural results. 
or cause them to be overruled for good? What influence has 
prayer except upon the heart of the one who prays? Does 
(tod have special care over individuals, or is it ail under a 
general plan, fixed and unchangeable according to laws” 
Does God make revelations by dreams? A SUBSCRIBER, 

Our idea is that prayer is one of the means which 
God has ordained for the accomplishment of his will. 
Our ignorance as to the limits of its efficiency does 
not make it less effective. For everything not wrong in 
itself we are authorized to pray (Phil. iv., 6), but only 
with the supreme desire that God’s will may be done. 
Special requests are sometimes fulfilled. If they were 
always fulfilled we should be afraid to pray, lest we 
might sometimes bring evil on ourselves througha seem- 
ing good. We cannot trace the working of our prayer 
among the unseen forces, but it is a force that is not 
confined to the praying heart (Matt. xxvi., 53; Acts x., 
31). The results of prayer are all in a natural order 
supernaturally worked. Special care of individuals is 
essential to a complete Providence over the whole, for 
the whole is the sum of all the parts. God does not 
change any “ plan” in consequence of prayer, but the 
change of things by prayer is part of his plan. Revela- 
tion by dreams is an occasional and attested fact. 


1 am obliged for your answer regarding my query on the 
resurrection of the body, and am beginning to see the way. 
May I further trouble you to explain concerning the 
*spirit,’’ which you say is a “living thing and builds its own 
body,’’ whether it be a conscious personality or an uncon- 
scious en'ity; which, being the life principle, is said *‘to 
return [righteous and wicked alike! to the God that gaveit.”’ 
God breathed the * spirit’ of life into man, but the word 
‘spirit’? in that case appears simply to mean the vitalizing 
principle of life (not a conscious personality), something 
different from the “spirit [presumably conscious} which 
builds its own body.”’ Ecclesiastes speaks of ‘* the spirit of 
the beast that goeth downward.’’ Can you help me in my 
dilemma by telling me if the word ** spirit ’’ is not sometimes 
capable of being interpreted as above ’ Lazarus, I infer, was 
unconscious in death, for had he passed to glory he had 
surely mentioned the same when brought back to we 

», W. 


Of life or spirit as an “entity,” or substance, we 
know nothing. We know it only asa power. Spirit 
and life are identical in God, who is the self-existent 
life or spirit. As a power, spirit and life are therefore 
identical ; but only in the higher ranges of developing 
existence does the power we call life, whose fountain is 
God, show itself to our apprehension as spirit, 7. e., self- 
conscious and personal. Wherever there is life there 
is spirit. ‘The two are one, though we appropriate the 
term spirit to the higher manifestations of life. Wher- 
ever there is spirit there is consciousness, at least in 
rudiment or latency, as in the babe. For the text in 
Ecclesiastes, see Revised Version. From the silence of 
Lazarus, or of the record left of him, no inference can 
be drawn. 


Please explain 2 Tim. ii., 15-18; also, what was the hope 
for which Paul was * called in question ’’ by the Jews? and 
what are we to understand was the ** earnest expectation and 
hope” of Paul in Phil. i., 20? Was it not a paradox that he 
should be ** in a strait ’’ betwixt life or death, if at death he 
should realize that hope ? B. 

The precise nature of Hymenzus’s error, censured 
in Paul’s correspondence with Timothy, can be explained 
no further than it is by Paul. The “hope” which 
Paul refers to (Acts xxiii., 6) was his hope of resurrec- 
tion through Christ. So, his “earnest expectation ” 
included everything for which he trusted in Christ. 
His hesitation, whether to desire longer life or a speedy 
translation “to be with Christ,” is explained in the 
context as caused by the thought that he was still in- 
dispensable to his friends. 


> 


In 1870, when Victor Emanuel took possession of the city 
of Rome, the future status of the Pope was, by the Italian 
Parliament, detined to be, among other mention, ‘* the sov- 
ereignty of what is known as the * Leonine City’”’’ Please 
tell me what is meant. Aw OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

The “ Leonine City ” is the northern district of Rome, 
and so called from Leo 1V., who in the ninth century 
surrounded it with walls to secure it from Moorish 
pirates. It ineludes St. Peter’s, St. Angelo, and the 
Vatican, and in 1870 was promised to the Pope as the 
Sanctuary of the Holy See, the last relic of its temporal 
sovereignty. 


C.—The doctrine of incarnation as stated by Mr. 
Abbott does not involve the denial of the miraculous 
conception, yet the doctrine of the incarnation might 
be held by one who did not believe in the miraculous 
conception. We do believe in it, because it seems 
to us, with our conception of Christ, as credible 
and susteined by Scripture. At the same time, it evi- 
dently has no such vital relations with historical Chris- 
tianity as the resurrection of Christ, and the apostles 
laid no such stress upon it, and we do not remember 
that it is even referred to directly and explicitly either 
in the apostolic sermons or the apostolic letters. 
Thus it is clear that there is neither so strong evidence 
for it as for the resurrection, nor is it regarded as of 
equal importance by the apostolic writers. 


Will you permit me to add to the i: 
given to your inquirer, “Old Theology.’ that a clear and 
satisfactory statement of the so-called ** New Theology” will 
be found in the prefatory essay of ** The Freedom of Faith,”’ 
by the Rev. T. T. Munger a volume which is devoted to 
the exposition of the teachings of this school of ne, 

S. P. EB. 
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. CORRESPONDENCE. 


THREE BITS OF INFORMATION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Permit me to offer three observations upon topics re- 
ferred to in your last most interesting number. 

Three-Americas Railway. It was not “Mr. Helps,” 
but Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper, of St. Louis, Mo., who 
had the sagacity to conceive the idea, now crystallized 
by the Pan-American Congress and recommended by 
the President, for a longitudinal railway to unite the 
three Americas. Mr. Helper about eight years ago paid 
$5,000 in prizes for the best three essays on the prac- 
ticability of such a work, and they were published in a 
volume bearing the title of this omg (i have 
forgotten the publisher’s name.) r. Helper had been 
long United States Consul at Buenos Ayres, and was the 
author of the “Irrepressible Conflict,” a work which 
exercised as much influence in awakening the conscience 
of the North on the slavery question as Mr. Seward’s 
famous appeal to the “ higher law.” 

House-Boats. An American friend, long resident in 
London, has jast informed me that, as Bs say, this 
mode of summering is in great vogue in England. But 
he says that most of them are propelled by electric 
motors operated by storage batteries with very simple 
machinery ; and that at all the shops along the Thames 
these batteries are kept in stock, so that at any point 
the exhausted ones can be replaced as easily as a can 
for kerosene can be refilled. Why can’t we do as well 
here ? 

Fuel. The domestic curse of our homes in summer is 
the Tophet-like range or cooking-stove, requiring as 
much fuel to make a cup of coffee and omelet as to 

repare @ six or seven course dinner for a dozen. 
Kceonetae is malodorous and dangerous ; gas, expensive 
and often unattainable ; I mean, of course, with the 
average cook, who has conscientious scruples inst 
learning how to avoid either odors or waste. hat 
then ? 

In South America, everywhere, the cooking-stove is a 
structure of brick with separate fuel holes, flues, and 
pot holes, for two, four, six, or eight fr er for 
table, according to size of family and their mode of 
life. Any one of these can be used to the exclusion of 
the rest ; fuel is not wasted, and a fiery furnace is not 
in every house from “ early dawn till dewy eve.” A 
double handful of charcoal cooks each dish, and then the 
heat is done with. In a matter so essential to the 
comfort of the three-quarters of our moderately well- 
to-do people who live in their town homes all the year 
round, why does not some stove inventor design an ap- 
paratus constructed on this principle, so that fuel and 
heat can be applied me when and so far as needed, 
either by separate fuel feeders, or by one, with flues 
and dampers controlling the whole, ad libitum? Then 
your wise suggestion about coke (as a substitute for 
charcoal) comes in. “ There are millions in it,” if the 
idea be effectively carried out. J.S. M. 


A PATHETIC STORY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It is a pathetic little story which comes from Indian 
Agent Moorhouse, of the Umatilla Agency, Oregon. 
Not long since three Arapahoe braves from Wyoming 
came to visit the Umatillas and Cayuses. Much of 
their journey had been on foot ; they were worn and 
weary, and, worse than all, disappointed, bitterly so, for 
they had failed in their errand. They started from 
their far-away home in quest of the far-famed “ medi- 
cine man,” who is a sort of a fetish among the Indians, 
especially among the Arapahoes, from which trmbe he 
is said to have disappeared more than fifty years ago. 
They have wondertul traditions of his great powers, 
fully believe that he still lives somewhere, that with him 
dwells the secret of perpetual youth, which he not only 
retains himself, but can bestow on others, that at the 
touch of his magic wand old age creeps away abashed, 
and that even death, the relentless, yields its victim to 
his lordly command. So it is no wonder that, from 
among the Arapahoes especially, there have been, every 
two or three years, pilgrimages in search of him, and 
that whenever unusual trouble has befallen them they 
have invariably thought of and longed forhim. It 
was notably so some four months ago ; for some time 
everything had seemed against them, and again they 
resolved to send new envoys to the far West, hoping 
almost against hope that he could be found and brought 
to their help, for surely he must know and pity their 
desperate needs. 

So they picked out Elk Horn, Broken Arm, and Back 
Kick, three fine specimens of Indian manhood, as Agent 
Moorhouse pronounces them, and, young and full of 
enthusiasm, they started off. Over the Roan plateau 
they went, through the country of the Arrow Heart 
(the Ceeur d’Aléne), across the Wind River country, 
and so on till they reached the Shoshone Reservation, 
where they had warm welcome, but, alas ! could learn 
nothing definite of the medicine man. They, too, had 
searched for him, they said regretfully, but had not 
found him, for they had learned that he was probably 
far, far beyond the Arrow Heart, way off at the salmon 
stream (meaning the Columbia River), and none of 
them had courage enough to go so far. But they were 
ready enough to assist others in the search, and as this 
bit of information only inspired Elk Horn, Broken 
Arm, and Kick Back the more, they gave them money 
to help them on their way, and hopefully they started 
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on again. At last they reached Pendleton, Oregon, 
and, talking in the sign language to some of the chiefs 
of the Cayuses and U matillas, made their errand known. 
Many gathered to hear them, they smoked the friendly 
pipe and exchanged brotherly greetings, but no words 
of encouragement could they gather from their new- 
made friends. They, too, had indeed heard of the 
great medicine man, for much was said of him even in 
that distant country, but no one seemed to know any- 
thing about him. They, too, needed him, for the 
winter was very severe; men had been sick, horses, 
sheep, and cattle had perished, and yet he never came. 
Many of the tribe believed that he would never be seen 
again, and thought it would be useless to search for 
him. So the poor pilgrims turned back on their weary 
way, with a little supply of money from the chiefs, 
which was added to by the Agent, who could but feel 
pity for their bitter disappointment—a disappointment 
lightened by hope, though, notwithstanding all they had 
been through, for the Arapahoes will never stop seekin 
him, in the full assurance that he will yet be found, ~ 
secure to them the return of some of their lost pros- 
perity and greatness. : 


IS THERE, THEN, NO RELIGION EXCEPT 
REVEALED RELIGION? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Under the caption of “ A Chapter in Metaphysics ” 
you say: “It is the perception of this ideal goodness 
which is the basis of all religion, as the endeavor to 
realize it in conduct is the essence of all religion.” 
According to my view, the basis of all religion is the fact 
of revelation, and the essence of all religion is obedi- 
ence to revealed truth. This statement and yours 
differ widely. Your statement gives a subjective basis 
and origin to religion; mine recoguizes a Divine Author, 
and our relation of obligation to him. The conception 
of an ideal goodness and conduct based thereon belongs 
to ethics, and the absoluteness of this ideal goodness is 
a question of metaphysics. Morality is a distinct thing 
from religion, though religion implies morality. Mo- 
rality is the successful issue of the effort to substitute a 
higher good for a lower, the standard being subjective 
or conventional. Religion recognizes a divinely taught 
standard of goodness and truth, and a truly rational 
religion has for its essence intelligent obedience to law 
seen to be the expressed will aud the mode of activity 
of an infinitely loving and wise being, whom Christians 
call the Lord Jesus Christ. The religious capacity is 
based, not on the ethical sense, the sense of relative 
goodness or ideal goodness, but on the fact of man’s 
creative recipiency ; in other words, on the fact that 
man was created a recipient organism, an organ whose 
essential and highest function it is to receive and ex- 
press in forms of use life from his Creator and Sus- 
tainer. A knowledge of this relation can come to man 
only through revelation. The realization of the end 
involved in this relation can come only through obedi- 
ence. The fullest understanding of this relation in- 
volves the fullest knowledge of God and man, conse- 
quently of the universe. Keligion, therefore, instead 
of being coextensive with ethics, is a philosophy of the 
universe. It alone exhibits the unity of knowledge, 
and this, too, combined with fullness of life. 

Ugsana, Ohio. L. F. H. 


MORTGAGES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of May 8, reference is made 
to the pessimistic speech of Benjamin F. Butler, with 
his startling statistics concerning Western farm mort- 

s, now aggregating the National debt of 1865. 
G ranting even his statistics to be true, it need not cause 
alarm, although in the aggregate such a debt may seem 
alarming. The unit debts which make this vast sum 
are to be considered and paid individually ; as such the 
represent a lesser part of the property thus iaieneed. 

either is the high rate of seven or eight per cent. 
necessarily fatal to the farmer ; for the sake of safety 
in argument, call it ten percent. An Eastern farmer 
on 160 acres of land worth $1U0 per acre, under mort- 
gage for one-third its value, pays at six per cent. an 
annual interest of $320 without alarm. The Western 
farmer, on land producing more bushels per acre, with 
less cost of tillage, and with market facilities giving 
him almost as much per bushel, on a farm of 160 acres 
costing $15 per acre, under mortgage for one-third its 
value at ten per cent. interest, pays an annual interest 
of but $80 as against his Eastern competitor’s 3320 
interest. This surely should not canse alarm. And 
such a debt on land continually increasing in value need 
cause no anxiety to Benjamin F. Butler, or to the 
Western farmer. 3. 


BUT NOT ECCLESIASTICALLY ORDAINED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In the “* Public Opinion ” of May 10, I see an article 
entitled “‘ May Laymen Preach ?” accredited to The 
Christian Union. 

I will now say nothing about the position itself which 
is there taken—viz., that laymen may preach. But 
certainly the two opening statements as there quoted 
struck me as most astounding, and filled me with 
amazement. 

“Christ was never ordained.” 

Pray, what was the anointing with the Holy Ghost 
as Prophet, Priest, and King (Isaiah Ixi., 1 ; Matt. 
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iii., 16; and many other places), wherefore he is called 
the Christ, but ordination in the highest and most real 
sense of the word? All our human ordination has 
validity only as it is the sign and the symbol of the 
imparting of the Holy Ghost as the qualification for the 
office of the ministry. 

“The greatest of the Apostles declares as a matter 
of pride that he received no authority from previous 
Apostles.” 

But he does not point with pride to the fact that he 
was not ordained, simply because there was no such 
fact. The fact to which he pointed was the fact that 
he received his ordination and commission directly from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and hence stood on an equal foot- 
ing with the other Apostles. That Paul, however, be- 
lieved in ordination, compare, among other places, 
1 Tim. iv., 14. A. H. H. 


THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOL. 


lo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Christian Union of May 8, 1890, contains an 
article by Professor Blaisdell in regard to the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
relative to the reading of the Bible in the public schools. 
This article contains certain quotations from the opinions 
filed in the case by Judges Lyon, Orton, and Cassoday, 
which seems to require at least a passing notice. Pro- 
fessor Blaisdell priats, in quotation marks, the following 
passages from the opinion of Mr. Justice Urton : 

“Our schools are called by those who wish not only 
to have religion, but their own religion, taught in them, 
godless schools. They are godless, and the educational 
department of the Government is godless.” Aside from 
certain minor alterations, the above is a correct quota- 
tion from the opinion as printed for distribution by the 
State Superintendent, but where Professor Blaisdell 
puts a period and ends his quotation, Judge Orton puts a 
comma, and adds, “in the same sense that the executive, 
legislative, and administrative departments are god- 
less.” 

Again, Professor Blaisdell prints in quotation marks : 
“ Those who wish to have religion taught in the com- 
mon schools must keep out of them,” says Justice 
Orton. The published opinion of Judge Orton above 
referred to contains no such statement. The nearest 
approach to it is: “All sects and denominations may 
teach the people their own doctrines in all proper places. 
Our constitution protects all, and favorsnone. Bat they 
must keep out of the common schools and civil affairs.” 

The momentous consequences to the charitable and 
penal institutions of the State which Professor Blaisdell 
depicts might cause alarm were it not for the manner 
in which they are deduced. Before assenting to the 
conclusions of your correspondent we would ask if the 
mental attitude of one who can thus quote (!) the lan- 
guage of those whose opinions he controverts is the 
proper attitude for a consideration of the grounds and 
scope of a judicial decision and to the elucidation of its 
probable results. GrorGe C. Comstock. 


AN INTERESTING EXAMINATION. 


The following is an account of the examination, be- 
fore the Suffolk (Mass.) North Association of Con- 
gregational Churches, of Mr. Covell, upon whose 
application for appointment as a missionary of the 
American Board the Prudential Committee deferred - 
action until he should have completed his studies. 
It is sent to us by a valued correspondent who was 

resent : “ He said that he had not been religiously 
a up ; that he had been a skeptic ; that read- 
ing President Wayland had convinced him that his 
unbelief was irrational ; that, now believing in God, 
a Day of Prayer for colleges had carried conviction 
to his heart; that a struggle had then ensued 
whether, having opposed religion, he could violate 
his consistency and become a Christian ; that he had 
yielded, and gone actively into Christian work ; that 
mission work had especially interested him, and that 
he bad been engaged in it in his college town. Having 
an obvious shrinking from self-display, the part about 
his Christian work had to be got out of him by ques- 
tions. His statement of belief was a noble one. A 
man ten years in the miaistry might be glad to speak 
as well—ciear, simple, comprehensive, strong, singu- 
larly just and sound. The only point at which any one 
might demur was eschatological. As to probation 
after death, he did not even hold a hypothesis about it. 
it might be, in the case of persons like the heathen or 
infants, who had never heard of Christ; but, also, it might 
not be. ‘There were reasons looking in former direc- 
tions, but other reasons looking the other way. He 
considered it as a possibility, and only that, without a 
place in preaching, and nowise lessening the duty of 
carrying the Gospel to all men. He was calm, well 
poised, solid, earnest, an unusual man. Couservatives 
said, after the examination, ‘ What a mistake not to 
send that man !’” 


Next year a decennial census will be taken in 
Great Britain, and it is proposed to have the enumer- 
ators record the religious persuasions of the people. 
The Dissenters in Engiand are protesting against this, 
on the ground that, as few people desire to confess 
that they have no religious belief, non-church mem- 
bers generally will say that they belong to the Estab- 
lishe Chureh. This will give the Established Church 
a better numerical showing than it deserves. 


| | 
a] 
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fugitive Poems. 


PLANT A TREE. 
By Lucy LARCOM. 


He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibers blindly grope ; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the an of thy boughs shall be : 


He who plants a tree, 

He plants love ; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best ; 

Hands that bless are blest ; 

Plant ! Life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward whi ill be. 

—[Seleeted. 


PIRATE AND THE PIRATEE. 
By J. B. Gitper, 

Says, Pirate A to Victim B: 
You're got no reason to ¢ omplain ; 


Just see how popular you be ; 
Your books is read from Tex. to Maine. 


THE 


* Were not your foreign stuff * free grat., 
I'd buy some native fe llow’s wares ; 
Just paste that * me mo,” in your hat, 
And don't go puttin’ on such airs.” 


* Ay, true enough, my books are read 
No doubt your imprint m: akes them sell ; 
But if on air I must be fed, 
Why won't that fare serve you as well? 


** Henceforth we both will work for fame 
I write, you publish, free of charge ; 
Whatever type proclaims my name, 
Yours shall be printed just as large. 


** Should profits by some chance accrue, 
Deed them forthw ith to charity : 
I’m rich, of course ; and as for you, 
What's wealth to popularity 
(The Critic. 


EUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 


May lowers None 


FOR SCHOOLS: 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


(35 cts. ; $3.60 dozen.) 8 pages of simple explanations 
and 138 new and sel songs for gene nging. 
This little book is being received with much favor. 


Kindergarten Chimes. (s!. 25) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual, and fine collection. 

Kinde rgarten and Primary School Songs. 
(30 cta. ; $3.00 doz.) ep 

Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 

alker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little (30 ; $3.00 dos.) 
Emerson and Swayn 


songs. (20 cts.; $1. = Board- 


Get them all! They are most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 
Kingdom Goose, (25 cts.; $2.28 


doz.) Mrs. Boa 
Rainbow Festival. ( (20 cta. ; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 


Who L ees Cock Robin? (40 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) 
(Book 1 
cts., $3 Book 


SONG MANUAL 


doz.; B ok 3, High—”0 
erson. These are the 
teaching note reading in sc 
Send for lists and oe TS 
Any book mated for relad price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 8367 Broadway, N. Y. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 8 


(OUR DAY OF FLORAL GREETING), 
A Beautiful Musical Service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY, 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Selections, and appropriate 
Recitations. 16 pages. 


Price $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 
Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 7, at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Raxpotrs Street, Cuicaco. 
For 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


Ira D. Sankey. Already adopted for use by the 
Chautauqua Assembly, aiso N. Y..N. J., and other 
State 8. 8S. Conventions. Price 35 cen’s per copy 


im apy quantity, expressage not prepaid. If sent 
by mail, add 5 cents per copy. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


New York & Chicago. | Cincinnati & New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MY STORY OF THE WAR, 


RIENCE AS NURSE’ in Hospitals and on the Battle- 
field. By Mary A. Livermore. Now selling like 
wildfire. competition. 7UO pages 
Pratses. Gist thousand. 5000 more Agents 
Wanted—Men and Women. DiIsTaNcr NO HINDRANCE, 


for we Pay Freights and re Extra Terms. Address 
URTHINGTO Hartford, Conn. | 


A.D. W & CO., 


men and pupils, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
Announcement Extraordinary 


TH 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 


COMPLETE FOR $38.00. 


Our edition is not cheaply bound, or 
poorly printed. It is a fac-simile of the 
original, page for page, volume for vol- 
ume, marginal references—all. 


The entire 25 volumes are now ready. 


You need not wait for the slow completion 
of volume after volume, with the attendant 
risks of that method of delivery. We Guar- 
ANTEEK SATISFACTION. If the purchaser is 
not satisfied, for any reason, he can return 
the books within three days and money will 
be refunded. Remember this is the same 
work exactly as the NINK DOLLAR per vol. 
($225.00) edition, only it is not so expensively 
made. 

A word as to international copyright: We 
have long favored such a law ; in its absence, 
it has become well nigh, if not wholly, im- 
possible to do a successful book business and 
respect the wishes of the holders of foreign 
copyrights. Our books, again and again, are 
reprinted in England without so much as a 
thank you. If we make a market for a for 
eign book, it is straightway reprinted against 
us, at a less price, by some one who pays no 
royalty. We are forced by self-protection to 
adopt the following rule as the fairest, all 
around, that is practicable—to publish what 
we wish of foreign books and then pay the 
foreign copyright owners what we think to be 
a just share of the profits. This we regard 
as the nearest approach practicable to an 
equitable working plan until our Nation has 
recovered from its collapse of conscience on 
the International Copyright question. This 
rule we apply to our handling of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

We invite all to call at our store and ex. 

amine our marvelously cheap edition of this 
wonderful work, or send money for a set. 
- Do not be misled by other offers. The ad- 
vertisement of a cheap edition by a Phila- 
delphia house is misleading. The edition so 
advertised is a cheap, hastily gotten up 
Chicago edition, of which only several vol- 
umes have as yet been published. 

Remember that WE GUARANTEE SATISFAC- 
TION, and that the entire work is ready for 
examination and delivery. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


in Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay HuTcHINson ? 


This is all this great work will cost you, and it con- 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—160i—to the present date. Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succinct biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de- 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of* $3.00, and 
collect the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per month, or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unani- 

mously pronounce this work one of the most interest- 
ing and important ever issued for the American pub 
lic. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis, 
we will give you 


A SET OF THE WORES FREE. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, etc. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of s bh thoroughly cor- 
rected. For info ent 
ress Tos Brrant ScHoo. 
Bt., N.Y. 


Recent Publications 
and New [:ditions. 


The Salt Master of 


From the German of Jutivs Wourr. Ww. 
and Eviza 


BR. Winstow. i2mo, 
ehilip, 
A Btory of the First Centu By Mra. Mary C. 
Curier, with an Introdu by the Rev. BaLan 
i2mo, $1.25. 


Sister Saint Sulpice. 

From the Spanish of Dow Anmanpo PALAcio VALDis 
author of ** Maximioa,”’ ** Marquis of Pifialta,”’ 
etc. By NaTHaw Dots. with 
portrait of author, $1.50 


A History of France. 


By Victor Durvy, member of the French Academy. 
Abridged and translated from the seventeenth 
French edition by Mra. M. Caggy, with an intro- 
ductory notice and a continuation to the year 
1889 by J. Jameson, Ph.D.. of 
History in Browo University. With | 2 engraved 

s. In one volume. 


col I2mo, cloth, 
$2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


Convenient Houses and How 
to Build Them. 


By Louris H. Gieson, Architect. “Architect and 
housewife, a journey through the house, fifty con- 
venient hous+-plans, practical house- building for 
the owner, business points io building, how to pa 
forahome.” With a large variety of plans an 
ge of interiors and exteriors of ideal 

omes, vagying in cost from $1,000 to $10,000. 
Bound In cloth. Square 8&vo, $2 5v. 


A Dictionary of Quotations 

in Prose. 

From American and foreign authors, including trans- 
lations from ancient suurces. i by Arwa L. 
Warp, compiler of “A Dictionary of Quotations 
from the Poets.”’ Extremely valuable as a book 
of Svo, cloth, beveled boards, 

; half calf, $4.00 


A of Quotations 
from the Poets. 

With index of data, and con- 

cordance index. By Anna L Warp. Crown Svo 


Beveled coarens cloth, $2.00; haif calf or hall 
morocco, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 


[nductive Lessons 


The Inductive Principle applied to the 
International Sunday-School Lessons. The 
true theory of helping a scholar is to tell 
him what to do and where to seek for infor- 
mation, rather than to do all the work for 
him. A scholar is interested in proportion 
to his personal investigations, and values 
most highly that which he himself has ac- 


quired, 
Lhe 

with the Third Quarter adopts the Inductive 
System in its treatment of the Sunday-School 
Lessons. The lessons are treated in a 
broader and more thorough way. They are 
made neither too difficult nor too easy. 


Hence greater interest and progress may 
be expected on the part of the scholar. 


A large number of 


Sunday-School Experts 


have examined the new method as it is 
developed in the Pilgrim Series, and pro- 
nounce it a great advance on anything now 
in the market. 


Supplemental Studies 


With the Third Quarter also a series of 
Supplementary Studies will begin, covering 
the facts of interest about the Bible as the 
whole. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
| LLI CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Three Doors West of City Hall Park, Naw Yous Orrr. 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating thal they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


[)opp, MzAD & (OMPANY’S 
(OLUMN = 


ISS EATON’S ROMANCE” 

is, as its second title declares, 

a story of the New Jersey shore. It 
opens with a terrific storm and wreck, 
and out of the wild conflict of wind and 
wave the principal characters emerge. 

There are many kinds of novels— 
analytical, psychical, intendedly hu- 
mourous ; their variety is endless, but 
of them all we think the average read- 
er rejoices most when he falls upon a 
story pure and simple, such as “ Miss 
Eaton’s Romance.” ‘There are no side 
excursions to discuss various isms, no 
tedious photographic reproductions of 
the unimportant in life and scene. 
Mr. Allen has a story to tell, and he 
tells it with a swing that carries the 
reader along with no desire to tarry 
until he has finished the book. He 
has introduced a new character to fic- 
tion in the sailor Jans, of uncertain 
nationality but of certain depravity, 
who, greatly in terror of the judgment 
in the world to come, keeps an exact 
mental ledger account of his sins and 
of his devotional exercises, with which 
latter he offsets the account, and in 
dull seasons even runs up a balance in 
his favour against his next temptation. 

“My name’s Jans,” he explains, 
“but my father was a Portygee, and 
I've got some of his religion. All the 
prayin’ men I come across, I get some 
of their religion out of ’em. A fellow 
needs all sorts when he knocks ‘round 
the world. I was two years in Chiny, 
and there’s loads o’ religion there. 

“This ‘ere shipwreck’s been a big 
thing for me. I was a-gettin’ ’way be- 
hind in my reckoning, but I’m ’way 
ahead now. 

“I’ve saved every man of ’em. 
The ’count was ag’in me awful when 
we left Rio, but I got to work and | 
jist prayed steady. I tried every re- 
ligion I knew, first and last, and I’m 
ahead of my reckoning in all of ’em. 
I don't jist settle as to which did it, 
though, and I wish I could remember 
what I was workin’ on when the light- 
nin’ struck the mainmast. I kep’ 
right on till after we kem ashore, and 
I was countin’ up all the time, too. 
Every feller’s got an account ag’in 
him up there, and ’most on ’em for- 
gets to keep their own tally. I keep 
mine, and now and then it gets to be 
the crookedest kind of a score. It’s a 
big wiping out to ha’ prayed the ‘ Mer- 
sey’ away up onto that there sand-bar 
and all the crew ashore—-spite o’ the 
Jony. My old tally’s all wiped out; 
and I’m beginning fresh, with a long 
score on my side.”’ 

The whole action of the story covers 
less than a fortnight. It is not to be 
imagined from what we have said 
above that no attention has been given 
to character drawing, for so clearly 
cut is each individual that we rise from 
the book with a feeling of personal 
acquaintance. 

“Miss Eaton’s Romance” is pub- 
lished in cloth at $1.00, paper 50 cents, 


by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


by 
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financial. 


The first of June has come and gone, 
and with it the opportunity to so manipu- 
late the money market as to produce an 
activity that would inconvenience bor- 
rowers. Until Thursday of last week no 
sign of any advance in the general rate 
was visible ; indeed, the disposition was 
toward ease, and on Tuesday and Wedues- 
day the quotation for call loans was re- 
duced to four per cent. Thursday the 
banks had to call in to provide for any 
demand to cover until Monday, and there 
was an attempt to raise the quotation, 
whieh was successful for only a few mo- 
ments, during which brief space money 
was bid up to eight or ten per cent, only 
to as suddenly drop back to four per 
cent. The first of June quite a volume 
of mouey is _ out for interest account 
and for dividends, as well as on the first 
of July, but usually the ogee | conditions 
are so easy at this time of year that 
nothing disturbs rates. The small sur- 
plus reserve, however, for this season has, 
from the first of the year, made it easy 
to use the money market as a factor in 
the security market, and it has, durin 
the past five months, been thus utilized, 
Any attempt to revive such a game now 
would be only in keeping with the policy 
and practice of the bear element in 
stocks. 

No change was made in the discount 
rate by the Bank of England, and it still 
stands at three per cent. ‘The reserve 
was weakened a little in the bank last 
week, though the percentage of money 
holdings was scarcely changed. 

The Union Pacific has made up its 
four months’ showing of earnings to May 
1, and exhibits an increase in gross earn- 
ings of $1,633,182, but the increased ex- 
pense account seems to have absorbed the 
full amount into 312,589. ‘The heavy per- 
centage exhibited in expenses suggests 
large outlays in permanent betterments. 
It is an open secret that it is the policy of 
the Union Pacific Company to make poor 
showings of net earnings, for reasons of 
its own, but the property is increasing in 
value very markedly through the appli- 
cation of so much money out of net reve- 
nue to permanent improvements. The 
stockholder should receive a proper com- 
pensation for this diversion of dividend 
funds when the proper time comes. The 
St. Paul Company also publishes ten 
months’ earnings to May 1 ; to this add 
estimate for the two remaining months of 
the fiseal year of the company, and we 
have net earnings for the year 1859-90 
of $9,220,926 ; fixed charges of 37,254,- 
170 leave a balance of $1,966,456, from 
which deduct a seven per cent. dividend 
on preferred stock, and there remains for 
the commoy stock — including other income 
— $679,470, or 2.28 percent. The com- 
pany has expended large sums fer im- 
provements and charged up to expenses, 
which will show to advantage for the 
stock later. ‘The Erie Railway — 
makes its exhibit from October to April, 
including the leased lines, and shows a 
net return of $4,047,841 against 33,694,- 
578 for the same time last season, mak- 
ing a net gain of $353,262. It will be 
seen by these three representative roads 
that the net results are not equal in ratio 
of increase to the gross improvements ; 
it is a fact, however, that when railways 
make heavy earnings the managers take 
the opportunity of prosperous conditions 
to make betterments. 

The news came on Wednesday of the 
settlement of the passenger rate war in 
the Northwest, and that the managers in 
the Southwest systems were making re- 
newed advances toward a settlement of 
the freight war in their section. These 
pieces of news, however, did not prevent 
a break in the market on Thursday, 
caused by violent reactions in the Chicago 
gas stock, due to a decision in the courts 
which will probably throw this company 
in the hands of a receiver. At the same 
time the Sugar Trust shares fell off ten 
to fifteen per cent., and Oregon Trans- 
continental Co.’s shares dropped some five 
percent. The general market declined 
by sympathy some one to three per cent., 
but partially recovered ; the movement 
did not shake out much long stock of the 
good companies, and the sales—after 
stop orders had been reached—were 
inostly for short account. 

The foreign demand for our shares 
lightened a good deal during the week ; 


indeed, it was time that the market had a 
healthy reaction. The general effect of 
the Thursday market will be, after a 
little time, beneficial to a further appre- 
ciation of values. 

The Atchison-San Francisco alliance 
has been completed, and will doubtless 
work to the advantage of both com- 
panies, 

The crop conditions, owing to timely 
rains in the Northwest, promise well for 
spring wheat, and the winter wheat per- 
centage is better, owing to the same 
cause. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease. .......... $2,615,800 


Specie, decrease........... 664,100 
Legal tenders, increase.... 1,186,700 
Deposits, decrease......... 1,272,900 

rve, increase......... 1,440,826 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $5,000,000. 

he returns of exports for the week 
from this port again exhibit an improve- 
ment. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Kstate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe invest t pond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
600 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas, 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth Bt. DENVER, COL. 


Makes a apecialty of Colorado Investments; large 
list of Deaver Real Estate Bargains; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and State 
Bonds and Warrants; negotiates long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest on 3 months, 7 per 
cent. on 6 months, § per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 
p eits. 

Rererences :—City National Bank. Colorado Na 
tioua!l Bank, Denver National Baak, Denver, Colo. 


DENVER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8}. 
t Real Fetate Investments. First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc , freely sent. 
— VAN LAW & GALLUP 


FINANCIAL. 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 

Unquestionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
great city between VDenverand San Francisco. Here 
is the opportunity of a lifetime. The shrewd in- 
vestor now has his eye on this place; money judi- 
clously invested will surely bring large returns. 

Send us your address, we wili send you a Plot of 
our Main Street addition and choice acreage, to- 
gether with Map of city. We handle choice property 
only. All moneys rent us for investment ll be 
honestly handled. We invite correspondence from 
parties desiring to loan money at 8 per cent. clear and 
well secured. Kefer to Commercial National Banx, 
Salt Lake, and many others on application. 


DIETER-JOHNSON INVESTMENT CO., 
(P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 


BOISE CITY, CAPITAL OF IDAHO, 
Metropolis and by provision of constitution Perma- 
nent Capital. Uousual opportunities for investment 
aud business. Capital needed. Mortgages net lv per 
cent. Saw milla, brick kilns, woolen mills, iron works 
wanted. Unlimited water wer. Best wociety, 
schools, churches. Perfect climate. Stock grower's 
paradise. Free Government land. Great grain, fruit, 
aod vegetabie country. Field crops net $25 per acre. 
idaho, ** Gem of the Mountaina,’’ will soon be a State. 
Third in precious minerals. Output last year $17,000, - 
100 00. Combioe business with pleasure and visit us. 
Excursion rates. Illustrated pampbiets mailed Free. 

BOARD OF TRADE, ise City, Idaho. 
W HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
Aurrep H. Newson, Pres. Chamber of Com- 

merce, Ogden, Utah. 


A. J. DENTON, H. KE. WILSON, 
Sec'y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 
Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital and Surplus. $300,000; Assets, $3,000,000. 
Highest rate of interest consistent with choicest se- 


curity. Pamphlets free, address 


FE. 8. Onmasy, 
President. H. E. 


150 Nassau Street, - - 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


A. L. Onmasy, Vice- 
Simmons, 5 Presidents. 


New York City. 


L. W. Break, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SAUNDERS, Vice-l’res. 
G. H. Payne, Sec’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Oznaha, Nebraska. 


Intending Investors 


are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 


Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 


G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau Bt., N. Y. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you wil see that DULUTH isthe same distance 
from Buffalo and al! poiats East, by water, as Chicago; 
and bei g more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
W EST, it has a wuch larger tributary 
is in the iafancy of development. Duluth is increa- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderful growth insures a 
rapid advance io real estate. Write tor reading mat- 
ter, and if you wish to invest tell us how much, and 
we will send full information, with mane, ote. 

Cc. E. LUVETT & Dulu Mina. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 


Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional lability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 

Information will be given 
and subscriptions received by 
John C. Avery, President, 115 
Broadway, New York; 8. B. 
Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass., or by any of the agents 
of the Company. 


It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


Tue Kansas Crry Investment 
f.ansas City, Missouri; or 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egailable Building, Boston. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not y) ormation 
0 regarding 

Colorado 


exceeding 30% 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
6% BONDS STOCKS 
© Commercial Paper Mertangest 70 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 
NESS CITY, KANSAS. 
Succeeding to the Mortgage of the 


Ness County Bank and N. ¢ rrill.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $500,000, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
Placed on Kansas 


Fully Guaranteed. 
and Celerade 


(irrigated) Farms. 
Leane selected by 
Officers of the Com- 


NESS COUNTY 
BANK. 


\servative 
tions, rarely 
ceeding 25 percent 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
¢ 
= 
OM PAR 
N. Grete, M. Vaw Bueen, 7 2 Secuaries 6% 
President. Vice-President. 
T. 5. Bec’y and Treas. 
| 
| 
| pany end based 
| mine 
— lof actual value. 
EASTERN OFFICE 
113 Devonshire 
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FINANCIAL. FINANCIAL. 
Invested to yield a pres- 
The Middlesex | ent income of from 6 
IDLE per cent to 8 per 
Banking Company, | 
General Ay =| MON FY | [he Christian Union Vacation Tours are briefly 
“Offers 6 por cont outlined below. They are offered FREE to any 
Company of New Fork. Amount of faye lim- clergyman or teacher in America in whose behalf 
DENVER-COLORADO the requisite number of new yearly subscribers to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 Net on improved y from ene co: : ; 
=e 8% to five years, Information and references The Christian Union, at the regular price, are sent 
THNION INVESTMENT COMPANY. |) Denver, Col us. These are the Tours: 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANBAS CITY, MO. A Six Weeks’ Tour in Europe, including England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, Ger- 
7 ae cent. investment, interest comni-qunneny. OFFICE OF THE many, Switzerlard. Scotland, and Ireland. for 200 new yearly subscribers. Leave 


business oe end paukers of Kausas city” Bend for New York on the *‘ City of Rome” June 28, and on the ‘“‘City of Paris” Ju'y 16. 
circulars with full particu ‘ars. 
v. P. Rice. Pres. 3 } Union Investment ('o. TI ANTIC Wi Al A Four Weeks’ Tour in Europe, starting as above, omitting Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland, for 130 new subscribers. 
A Fifty Days’ Trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, for 300 new subscribers. 


Dakota is one of the richest and most prosperous of : 
all the agricuitural has New Yorx, January %, 199%. | A Twenty Days’ Trip to the Yellowstone Park, for 150 new subscribers. Leave New 
the world, the greatest of all food staples; raised | The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom York July 17, July 31, August 14, August 28, and September 11. 


a 000,000 bushels of corn in 188. Our m gement submit 
has been from its earliest settlement en ged in the a to of Decent «sqffoirs | 4 Twelve Days’ Trip up the Hudson, to Trenton Falls, the Thousand Islands, Alexan- 
Lawrence River and the Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, the White 


only the choicert. and refuse many more ine Mountains, and Newport, for 50 new subscribers. Leave New York August I9 

subject Weminations. "No Gace in the Uston inves- | Premiums marked off from ‘let Jenuary, These Vacation Tour first-cl 

for copy of law, maps, and information. 1888, to December, 1889. .......... $4,144,943 13 urs are rst-Ciass every respect. 
Oe GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 6 % | “pace ped during the — They are under the charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son 


upon deposits. Returns of Pre- 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., | ‘miums and Ex- for the European Tours, and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 


Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000, | $705,937 75 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. The Company has the following Assets, vis.: for the American Tours. Full details will be furnished on 


F. H. Hagerty, Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Prest. Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,274,315 00 : . 
Loan by Btocks : 
Real Estate and Claitas due the Company, —_ postal card application 


Safe Investments | 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX acca . 
& CO. Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- |  Amoumt........ steteeeneeneeeee ress: 107,576 24 If, for lack of time or for any other cause, the 


ka, Kan ial l 
money on forme Bix per cent. interest y the th ] b f b b . 
erty, at 6 to & per cent. We have made many hun- | of profite will be paid to the on hes whole number of subscribers needed is not obtained, 

e 
we shall allow $1.50 on each name secured to- 


copy of * Knox's Investor's Guide.” Address be redeemed and holders thereof. or . 
vem on and after ‘Tuesday, “the ward paying for the summer tour selected. 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO., al inter 


Topeka, : est thereon will cease. e certificates 
Kansas duced at the time of payment, and 


of May next. 


The Standard investment U0, Secretary. 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) TRUSTEES: 
Hues L. Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
JAMES G. ps 


W. H. H. M 
CAPITAL, $500,000. RAY 
First Mortgags Loans. laterest at 6. 7. aud 8%. JO8EPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD 
First-class ns on hand for sale at par an JAMES LOW EO ‘f , 
accrued mterest. Send fr our detailed WM. STURGIS, AWRENCE TOURNURE, 
descriptions of loans. BENJAMIN H. WALDRON P. B “ 
“ _ | EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. ‘ 

ta 8T. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. .427) WILLIAM DEGROOT, IBAAO B you furnished for the Thomas Beaver M. E. Church 


ISAAO 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND 
HO E GRAY A ’ 


RACE IRA BURSLEY Lewisburg, Pa., have given the ftllest satisfacti 
< .| WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HE ’ ’ on. 
Real estate in this city and vicin- | joa’ to Rr ER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, After a building experience of 50 years as contractor 


ity is advancing. I am familiar | GEORGE BLISS, Witt 
with the ruling prices for the past | JOHN D. HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOAD 
twelve years I advise m ds HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE W CAMPBELL 
| : y CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


tomers and others who have con- VERNON H. BROWN. 
fidence in my judgment to buy JOHN D. JONES, President. 


now. I continue to make loans W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President 
netting eight per cent. A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


I know of no better way of heating . building. 
“A. G. VORIS, Contractor, Danville, Pa.” 


Send for “ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 
and “ Testimonial Companion.’’ 


_— 163 Franklin St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 
Young mea, sre you becom-| yENT/UN CHRI 
ing lald? Woung ladies, are New York Office: 88 John Street. 


Reference by permission to THE CuHRISs- 
TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or National Bank, San An. 


tonio, Texas. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, TEx. 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABCJT 
the Commercial and Manufacturing T ACOM A 


= You can stop both by using 
WWCCA. It dries quickly and 
does pot contain grease. 


Cente! . ¥., May 2, "89. 
{ the Mate of ror Yooca Oo., Bur vi. 
The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- min sais of 


the head of =< on Puget Sound ; the cen- upon 
_ an the oo ber Regiens on the Pacific from dandruff and prevents the bair from 
dressing, 


send information to the It ts e 
Mention this paper. ! 


YUCCA hae just been introduced to the 
trade, ont can ly buy it at 
nearest d % us 

and we Bonen We 
will send one- for an 
Cash to accom pan 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is its geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
has waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus- press charges. "always 
novel houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the YUCCA CO., Burlington, Vt. a a oa 


erian University. the United States Indian Indus- 


hool, seven churches and man y other attractions. 
[It is the gateway to the Sioux Reservation now open 
to Homesieaders. } 


fanavand investment securities. For specific informa ROV] N N 3 the perfect nutrient is easy of diges- 
on, ress . . . . . 
PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dako” HE * NEW * HANDY « B tion, rapid in assimilation, quick to 
FOR * YOUR * FILE % OF + THE/restore and strengthen the weak, the convalescent, or the 


CHR 
EDWARD KENNEDY, SE # MAILED @ TO YOU * Ox overworked. BOVININE largely increases the number 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., RESEIPT OF * 75 * CENTS. 
* ADDRESS * THE * CHRISTIAN ¥|Of red blood corpuscles—often 8 per cent. a week—expands 


UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 
Real Estate Collections. PLACE’ YORE {the muscular activity, nourishes the vital organs, and, in the 
LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. . . . . ° 

Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for | estimation of the medical profession, is the greatest flesh 


Lists o | 
ndenoe solicited. producer now in use. Contains no medication whatever. 


| 
Wm. M. Bushnell, 
JPBUSH Wie FLUID FOOD . 
Si: ‘4 BOVININE | 
| ela mi 
| 


JUNE 5, 1890. 


“SHES eSDESK 


Motto for the Week: 


“| believe it, because it is impossible.” 


Betz ween Ls. 


1s a good thing to be 
Sp consistent. It is a better 
thing to be right. It is 
fy right to change the ship’s 


course when the soundings 
give warning. The Chris- 
tian Union believes in 
progress. It is striving 
after the best things. Its 
purpose is to be the best 
paper in the world of its 
class, both editorially and 
mechanically. If it fails 
in this, it will not be for 
want of effort, nor because 
it fears to make changes 


-when they seem to be in the direction of progress. 


The separation of the Home Department was 
planned to please our readers. It gave families two 
separate’ papers at the price of one, and it seemed for 
some months to be very popular. The correspondence 
which has reached this office since April 1 shows, how- 
ever, a large majority against the separation of the 
Home Department. A few letters in favor of the pres- 
ent arrangement have been received, but many and 
emphatic have been the letters on the other side. Here 
is one of the very latest : “ Five growls in your paper 
of the 22d inst. all find sympathetic response at our 
house. Why not send out a Political Department, a 
Literary Department, and a Religious Department, as 
well as a Home Department? ‘In union there is 
strength.’ I served in the war of 1861-65, and hate to 
see a strong column divided. But ‘ withall your faults 
I love you still.’” 

It is evident that a united Christian Union is more 
popular than one in two parts. The majority rules in 
this land of the free, and the change made to-day is in 
accordance with what the publisher believes to be the 


sentiment of the majority of Christian Union readers. 


* 


The College Number of The Christian Union will 
be published on the twenty-sixth of June. It will 
have a cover of dull blue, with a specially designed 
heading printed in a deeper shade of blue. Among the 
illustrations will be a reproduction of the famous old 
copper-plate engraving by Paul Revere, of Harvard 
College in 1775, the original plate of which is still 
preserved in the archives of Massachusetts. The con- 
tents will include the following attractive features : 
“ Educational Progress in Germany,” by Professor H. H. 
Boyesen; ‘Co-operation of Colleges and High Schools,” 
by J. B. Angell, President University of Michigan ; 
“College Days of Hawthorne,” by George T. Packard ; 
“Oxford Memorabilia,” by Miss E. A. Painter ; “ Uni- 
versity Extension for Women,” by Miss Alice Hayes ; 
“The Relation of the Home and School,” by Anna C. 
Brackett ; “ The Relation of the Preparatory School 
to the College,” by Helen H. Backus ; “* The School- 
Girl’s Responsibility to Her School Opportunities,” by 
Caroline B. Le Row. It is hoped, also, that the num- 
ber will have an article by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
on “The Advantage of the Woman’s College to the 
Women of America.” 

“My paid subscription ends with the last issue of 
1890,” writes a Western reader. “But just then | am 
almost always out of money. Will you please accept 
my subscription now for 1891? You see, 1 want to 
make sure of it. The Christian Union is so thoroughly 
good and so helpful to me that I would not like to do 
without it.” This is promptness indeed. 


The mail brings letters almost daily asking if The 
Christian Union coupons are still sent out on applica- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


tion. They are, and gladly. Any subscriber may 
have, on postal card request, a book of coupons, each 
one entitling the holder to The Christian Union for one 
month, free of charge, by way of introduction. Many 
thousands of families have made the acquaintance of 
the paper in this way during the past nine mon.hs, and 
the result has been a large accession to the circle of 
our permanent readers. The coupons are ready and 
waiting. Send in the applications. 


“ Now all the tree-tops lay asleep 
Like green waves on the sea, 
As still as in the silent deep 
The ocean woods may be.” 


A Decoration Day Priente. 


Decoration Day of 1890 will be a memorable day to 
nearly three hundred residents of Brooklyn who at- 
tended the picnic held at the Brooklyn Holiday House, 
the summer home of the working girls of Brooklyn. 
For months women connected with the Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies of Brooklyn have been busily 
engaged in putting in order the house and grounds so 
generously donated by Judge Downing. The results of 
their efforts were seen by those who attended the picnic 
last Friday. The constant exclamations of “ How 
lovely !” “ How pretty!” “Isn’t it sweet!” “TI did 
not dream it would be so beautiful !” “It is perfect !” 
and of one practical man, with keen eyes, who said, 
“Not a bit of waste room, and nothing to catch the 
dirt,” bore testimony to the success that followed these 
efforts. 

The members of the several societies have been mak- 
ing the table and bed linen for the house, and the pin- 
cushions, splashers, laundry-bags, shoe and umbrella 
eases for their special rooms, during the past months, 
and the picnic gave the opportunity to put them in 
place. The smiling, happy faces congregated in each 
room, the quickness to detect a possibility in improve- 
ment, or addition to conveniences of the rooms, bore 
evidence most convincing that the home instinct in 
woman is not crushed out by ten hours a day in a fac- 
tory or shop or store. The quickness with which the 
possessive “ours” was incorporated into the Holiday 
House vocabulary proved that co-operation can have its 
perfect work among working girls’ associations. 

The picnic was another proof of co-operation work- 
ing for afl. 

Mr. S. V. White became responsible to the Long 
Island Railroad Company for the cost of the train. The 
members of the association paid fifty cents a ticket, and 
each one could purchase a ticket for a friend at the 
same price. 

The scene about the Flatbush Avenue station in the 
morning was bewildering to those who did not under- 
stand the meaning of the crowds of girls in bright 
spring colors, carrying lunch boxes, who were so intent 
on reaching the station that they were unconscious of 
the interest their appearance aroused. There was the 
usual hurrying around to find friends, the delighted 
greetings of unexpected meetings, and the general hap- 
piness that affected the very atmosphere about the sta- 
tion. At last the last belated lunch box and owner were 
crowded into the train, and the first picnic of the work- 
ing girls of Brooklyn began with the first revolution of 
the wheels of the train. An hour and a half brought 
the journey to an end, and in a very few minutes the 
empty train stood on the track, while the woods re- 
sounded to happy laughter and joyous greetings. After 
inspecting the house the groups scattered, some to 
boats, more to the woods, some over the lawn, while 
walking parties made the woods populous. Lunch 
was eaten wherever the groups decided. Oneclub who 
have had a very successful cooking class during the 
past winter showed the result of that traiaing by cook- 
ing and preparing everything they had for lunch— 
bread, biscuit, cake, and pickles—even making lemon- 
ade according to rule. In commenting on the success 
of the day one of the members said, “ Ob ! it’s not only 
that we have had such a good time, but we get so much 
better acquainted.” 

In the afternoon all gathered on the lawn and front 
piazza, and the sun never shone oa a prettier sight. 
Every girl held as many daisies, buttercups, and clovers 
as she could carry, while parasols were made like con- 
voluted cornucopias filled with flowers and grasses, and 
fastened in the ground in front of the owners. A few 
short speeches, warm applause by the audience, and the 
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singing of “ America ” preceded the quarter-mile walk 
to the waiting train. Wild dashes were made into the 
woods for a few more flowers by those so loaded that 
it was a puzzle how they carried all they had. A girl 
announced that “Here is some lovely everlasting!” 
Three or four dashed after it, when the discoverer 
called out : “ Don’t take it all, girls ; some other girls 
will want some when we come up.” “ When we come 
up” was the opening sentence in many conversations 
that planned more for the promised two weeks than 
could be accomplished in twice that time. Here and 
there was a quiet face, eyes in which a longing expres- 
sion told that the owner expected no part in the house 
again this summer, and counted every minute a grand 
opportunity because the only one of the summer. 

Perhaps the answer given by one girl, who has been 
out of work for a long time, to the question, “ How did 
you lose your place ?” will help some to understand 
one phase of a working girl’s life : 

“I was so tired last winter that I did not care 
whether I worked or not. 1 used to get up mornings 
so tired that I felt I would rather starve than go over 
to the shop, and when I got there I did not eare 
whether I worked or not. I used to get there late and 
leave early, and they discharged me, and will not take 
me back. At first I was glad they discharged me, but 
after a couple of weeks I wanted them to take me 
back and they would not. I don’t know what I’m 
going to do.” 

“ How long had you worked for them ?” 

“ Four years and a half.” 

* Did you ever have a vacation ?” 

“No; never.” 

She was on the picnic, and the quiet, gentle enjoy- 
ment of the day told what two weeks would do. 

The picnic is over, but every one who attended it has 
& memory enriched, an experience that adds to life’s 
value, and many a vista opened to a future that was 
hidden and unknown before. 


Poen for Ul the Week. 


A CUP OF WATER. 


’Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, dcnined by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when oectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in bappiest hours. 
—[{Thomas Noon Talfourd. 


The Roe Memortal. 


Perhaps some of the subscribers to the fund of $210 
which was raised last spring through The Christian 
Union for the proposed memorial to E. P. Roe have 
wondered what has become of it. 

We are happy to state that the committee in charge of 
the project—Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, Mr. Thomas 
Taft, of Cornwall-on-Hudson, and Mr. Lawson Valentine 
—who have been actively at work in the matter, have 
the plans made in detail for a memorial which we think 
will please not only every contributor to the fund, but 
every reader of Mr. Roe’s works and every lover of 
life “ near to Nature’s heart.” 

We may say briefly that the proposed memorial will 
include about two acres of beautiful wild and wooded 
land filled with moss-covered bowlders on a mountain 
spur near Mr. Roe’s homestead at Cornwall. From one 
point of this woodland is a most charming view of the 
Hudson and its highlands. 

By the aid of a landscape gardener the committee 
hope to make this spot unique and notable as a natural 
memorial to a man who did so much to make the 
beauties of nature known to his countrymen. 

The Christian Union will present a fuller description 
of the place, with perhaps an illustration or two, on the 
completion of the work toward the latter part of the 
summer. 


The Vacation Fund. 


Previously acknowledged.................... $55 10 
A Working Girl, Jackson, Mich.............. 5 00 
Sunshine Circle of King’s Daughters, Gaylord, 
10 00 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Continued from Page 794. 


On10, Cleveland, 
DELBERT COLLEGE.-New build- 
ings. well-equ'pped laboratories, library rich in 


German and French. Unusual facilities for scientific 
and literary study. Address Hiram C. Haypwy, Pres. 


Ogontz. 
ACADEMY. — Near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook Route to New York. 


Unexcelled location and surroundings. Perfect 
school equipment. Library. Gymoasium, Military 
System. ,0r°ugh preparation for college or acien- 


tific school. Number limited tosixty. $500 per year. 
No extras. Itlustrated circular. 
Jno. Catvin Rice, A.M., Prin. 


Bryn Mawr. 
Iss BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ING, AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
BCHOOL for Girls will reopen Sept. 30. For circular 
address Miss Frorence BaLpwin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Eomoves in 1883 from Chestnut 
St. Philadelph Ogontz, the spa ious country 
seat of Jay Coo = ‘i in ite forty-first yA 
PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, Montgo me 
roncipals, Princival Emerita, 
Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss 8ytvia J. Eastman. 


Wasninetor, D 407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1, Btreet. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 
Boarding and Day School for Fouss | Latics and 
Training and privileges of home. Aagdrere on 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D 


Germany, Stuttgart. 
HE REV. ED. P. CRANE, A.M, 


(Presbyterian), Ex-United States Conrul, will 
take charge of the education of children of all ages. 
Stuttgart has the mildest climate of any of the large 
German cities and unsurpas-ed educational advan- 
tages, especially in music. Hig'est references Send 
for circular. 90 Broad Street, New York. 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th Bt., New Y ox 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions in city 
and country ools. Make application without de- 
lay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


OTHERS. 

If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there isbut one /oed that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition. and digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
RATA. It is made wholly from 
milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food 
make the broad claim that theirs is 
the dest, but few, if any, tell how it is 
made or of what it is composed for the 
facts told to any intelligent person 
would condemn most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1-2 per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for /nzfants from six months 
upwards, and for /xvalids, Aged People 
and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 
us for a pamphlet of 64 pages entitled 
Our Baby's First. and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnrick’s Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then 
ask your Physician which Foods are 
the nearest approach to mother’s milk. 

REED& RICK, New York. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH T TUBS” 


SEND FOR PRICE List—| ILLUSTRATED. ~ 


Those answering an Advertisement 

will confer a favor upon the Adver- 

‘ tiser and Publisher by stating that 

q they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
nch will be inserted this 


“aLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A LADY with a quiet home—large, shady yard— 
would like a few boarders for the summer. Party 
of four or five preferred. Address Mrs. J. A. 
Hall, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


WANTED-—By a young widow lady, position as 
housekeeper, or to care for an invalid in a Chris- 
tian family, in Boston. For full particulars ad- 
dress C. B. P., 241 Sherman Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Btation, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Two servants will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L. D. M., Christian 
Union Office. 


BACON COTTAGE-—Quiet, homelike, restful; 
pleasant, breezy rooms, overlooking the sea; 
boating, sailing, fishing; sea food of all kinds. 
References given as to the reliability and liberal- 
ity of table. Terms six to eight dollars per week. 
Address Henry Bacon, Clinton, Conn. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS— Island with house, ice- 
house (filled), boathouse, and dock, for sale or to 
to rent. Two miles from the Frontenac, Round 
Island, and one mile from Thousand Island Park. 
Apply to L. 8., 147 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 


A TEACHER spending the summer at the rea- 
side (Mass. coast) would receive one or two boys 
of good habits into his family. Superior bathing 
and rowing facilities. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Teacher, No. 7,627, Christian Union Office. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT, ia the town of 
New Marlboro’, Southern Berkshire, a cottage 
of eight rooms, three closets, and two halls; near 
church and post-office. For particulars address 
Box 33, Hartsville, Berkshire Co., Mass. 

FOR SALE-—A girls’ school in one of the principal 
cities of Bouthern California. Address, for par- 
ticulars, M. L. Cheney, 300 Post Street, Ban Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


WANTED-—A few summer boarders. We have six 
rooms to rent with board. Veranda on three sides 
of cottage, and plenty of shade trees. One-third 
mile from depot. Address Mrs. Omar Champlin, 
Stamford, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


A LADY having a pleasant home would like a child 
to board. Being a trained nurse, thoroughly un- 
deratands the care and management of children. 
Address C. F. H., 541 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

A TEACHER of experience, highly recommended 
liberally educated at home and abroad, desires a 
new situation the coming fall. Languages a spe- 
cialty. Address ** Prof.,’’ at the office of The 
Christian Union. 


I WOULD LIKE TO EXCHANGE city lots 
in the thriving city of South Hutchinson, 
for a small residence property in or near Phila 
delphia, Pa. Address W. Russel, 102 South Sixth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE-—A pleasant home, forty-five minutes 
out on the Northern Railroad of New Jerseys, 
Nine-room house, all improvements, outbuildings, 
fruit and shade, desirable situation, and hand- 
some outlook ; plot 200x300; will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Box 66, Closter, N. J. 


AN ATHLETIC YOUNG MAN of eighteen, 
as bright and companionable in studies as in spurt, 
would be glad of an opportunity to spend the early 
summer ia study and recreation in company with 
a younger boy. Address H. J. C.,9 University 
Place, New York. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN- A pice twelve- 
room house, stable, and about two acres of ground 
on Housatozic Railroad, twenty-five miles from 
Bridgeport, one mile from station. High, dry, 
healthy ; near post-office, churches, and stores. 
Immediate possession. Photograph. Nice sum- 

* mer residence for city gentleman. Address A. 
Somers, Brookfield Center, Conn. 


WANTED-—A consecrated Christian woman, widow 
preferred, accustomed to a large establishment 
and hard work, to act as matron on an industrial 
training farm for boys, one hundred miles from 
New York. Highest references required. Must 
be a strict economist. Address Director, Box 17, 
Station D, New York. 


A CLERGYMAN, bighbly successful in preparing 
boys for college, desires four pupils in his family 
for the summer. Location unexcelled among the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts Best facilities 
for boating and outdoor recreation. Highest 
references. Address Private Tuition, No. 7,534, 
Christian Union Office. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. —A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel. and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ No. 7,630, office of Christian Union. 


WANTE D—All out-of-use gold and silver jewelry, 
etc. Bhip to me by registered mil or express, 
and I will send you full value in money soon as 
received. L. G. Grund, Philadelphia, Pa (Lock 
Box 1,307). 


BICYCLE WANTED.—Any one on the eve of 
parting with a “Safety or an Ordiaary (46 to 
50 inch wheel), and who is willing to make a pree- 
ent of it to a Home Missionary pastor with an ex- 
tended circuit, can receive the name and address 
of the Missionary, who will cheerfully pay express 
— by writing to No. 7,697, Christian Union 
ce. 


FOR SALE -The residence of the late Rev. T. L. 
Shipman, in Jewett City, Conn.; on line of New 
York & New England Railroad ; twenty-four min- 
utes’ ride from Norwich, ani bordering on the 
bank of the Quinnebaug River. Consists of a 
pleasant mansion house, thoroughly built, coach 
barn, and over twenty acres of choi-e garden land 
and pleasure grove. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. A most desirab‘e prop rty for residence 


or investment. For further particulars apply to 
H. F. Palmer, Norwich, Conn. ; or on the premises | 


COTTAGE TO RENT, FURNISHED-—For 
the summer or longer. Pleasantly situated in the | 
village of Wakefield, R. I.; overlooking the vil- 
lage; near the railroad station, post-office, and 
village stores; has twelve rooms, farnace, laun- | 
dry, and stable; good water and drainage ; shade > 
and fruit trees; a quiet, pleasant home; only a 
short drive or five minutes by railroad from Nar- 
ragave tt Pier. Rent, moderate. Address Geo. C. 
Robinson, owner, at Wakefield. 


A LADY, who is a teacher of music, desires to re- 
ceive into her family a young lady of intelligence, 
refinement, and executive ability, who, in retura 
for services as inother’s assistant in the care of 
two young children, oversight of servant, and gen- 
eral usefulness, wi!l receive fre instruction in 
piano wusic. Ons who has studied, cr desires to 
study, kindergarten methods preferred. The high- 
est musical references given. Address ‘** B,’’ 7 628, 
care of Christian Union. 


INEXPENSIVE SUMMER BOARD wanted 
by three ladies. Either mountains or seaside will 
do, if not too far fr»m New York City. Address 
at once C., 262 Bibley Street, Cleveland, O. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE near Newport, R. L; 
three miles east of first beach; fifteen rooms; hot 
and cold water; wile piazzas; ocean beaches; 
photegraph sent; $600. Address 17 Clinton 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—My property, Nos. 158 and 160 Church 
Street, Kaoxville, Tenn.; three squares from 
post-office; with buildings; now leased for $500 
per year. Will greatly increase in value. Price, 
$5,000. E. T. Lane, Palatka, Fila. 

FOR RENT—Two cottages, fully furnished, ten 
rooms, at East Hampton, a quaint and beautiful 
little village, one hundred miles from New York, 
and the coolest and healthiest spot on the Ameri- 
can coast. In sight of and within five mioutes’ 
walk of the ocean. No mosquitoes; no malaria. 
Rent, June to November, $300 each. Dan Tal- 
mage’s Sons, 115 Wall Street. 

WANTED—A HOLIDAY HOUSE. — We 
have read with great interest the account of the 
new Holiday House given to the working girls of 
Brooklyn, which was illustrated in The Christian 
Union. We have read also of the three houses 
that have been presented to the New York girls. 
In Boston a fund for giving vacations to work- 
ing girls has been raised for the past three years. 
At first they were boarded in farmhouses, but 
last year a furnished boarding-house in Laconia, 
N. H, was rented for ten weeks, and greatly en- 
joyed by thirty girls at a time, each remaining 
two weeks. The expense of rent adds greatly to 
the cost of these vacations, and it is hoped that 
some one may feel inclined to give, for a time at 
least, some house that the girls may feel is theirs, 
and that may be adapted to their needs. It must 
be situated within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Boston, in some high and healthy locality, Central 
Masssachusetts or New Hampshire being prefer- 
able. It must be large enough to accommo- 
date at least thirty girls. A disused boarding- 
school or boarding-house would answer the pur- 
pose, or a large house whose capacity might be 
increased by building additional rooms. It must 
be near enough to some town to facilitate the 
buying of supplies for so large a family, and 
yet it must be so retired as to give the girlsa 
liberty and freedom which they could not have 
in a village. The water supply must be suffi- 
cient, and the drainage in good order. Will not 
some one give such a Holiday House to the 


Working Girls of Boston as Mr. Downing and 
others have given to Prooklyn and New York? 
Address Miss M. J. Allen, 132 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, President of the Shawmut Avenue Work- 
ing Girls’ Club. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE— 960 acres of ex- 
cellent white oak timber land in Woodruff County, 
Arkausas; when cleared will rent for $10 an acre 
to grow corn or cotton; no stones, bills, swamps, 
or overflows; will soon double in value; the tim- 
ber alone is a fortune; railroad station only |!; 
miles; mild, healthy climate; no encumbrance - 
price $25 an acre. Also 320 acres of valuable 
prairie land, near Tracy, Minnesota; price $15 an 
acre. Also six nice lots in Wichita, Kansas ; price 
$590 each. Also good grain elevator, doing good 
business, near Rockford; price $3,010. Would ex- 
change all or part for city residence property. 
Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North Church 
Btreet, Rockford, 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wit) 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH: 


Chicago, Rock Island Paci Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route to and from CAGO; 
I VENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA WN, sIOUX 
F LIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JO6B- 
EPH, ATCHISON, RTH, 
CITY, TOPEKA, LORADO 
and PUEBLO Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, HUTCHINSON 
OMIDARO Palace Bleeping Cars be- 
tween OHI CHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


daily, with Ohoice of Routes to and 
Portland, Los Angeles and San 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
Chair Cars (PREE) to and from those 


Watertown, Sioux Falls, the 
da Fishing 


cinnati 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply atany Ccupen Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’] Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OS 


ALL STYLES. MODIZRATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


6th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


int CHANCE FOR ALL 
CHREATAMERICAN Enjoy Cup < of Perfect 


or Bun Sun 
Chop, sent by mall ov receipt of 
$2. Be particular and state 
gur celebrated Teas, Coffees, an Baking 

0 an owder. or 
full particul THE G REAT AMERICAN 
TEA OO. 31 and Y. P.O. Box 


EUROPE, World ect part ies ; best ticketing 
j Ocean Tickets}y af free. 
* Tourist Gazette,” 5 cts. H. GAZE & BON, 
1844.) 940 New York. 
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the sane one Round the 


The Dingee & Conard Co's 


Largest Rose Growers in 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. 
If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
y you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. “Address 


ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write Sor it. 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 4a NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES. 
CARNATIONS, New 

MUMS, New MOON F 


New and 


It describes an 


APAN CHRYSANTHE- 
OWERS, and the choicest 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Safe arrival guar- 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., *3.S20¥225 "24 West Grove, Pa. 


column, for sub 
= = 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
Chair Oars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
dally betweon CHICAGO, DES MOINES, OCOUN- 
ing Chair Oar to NORTH PLATTE (Web.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
——_ SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
cursions 
Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
ds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
Ee and other Southern points. 
~ of3 ds of Fine T 
— GLASS 
| 
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Out-of-Doors. 


Write it on your hearts that every day is 
the best day of the year —[ Emerson. 


The largest tree in the world, accord- 
ing to statistics lately published by the 
Italian Government, is a chestnut stand- 
ing at the foot of Mount tna. The 
cireamference of the main trunk at sixty 
feet from the ground is 212 feet. 


The latest experiments made with car- 
rier pigeons in connection with various 
European armies show that the normal 
velocity of the carrier in calm weather 
and for a short distance is about 1,210 
yardsa minute. With avery strong wind 
in the direction of the flight a bird has 
reached 1,980 yards a minute. 


A witty observer has remarked that 
California is the only country on the face 
of the globe where pages gathered 
on snow-shoes. This is ly an exact 
statement of the case, but, as a recent 
comedian remarked, “pretty near it,” 
for it takes less than two hours’ travel 
from a twenty-foot snow-drift to bring a 
man into the orange orchards of Placer 
County.—[San Francisco Chronicle. 


CLOVER AND CORN. 


Clover and corn ! Clover and corn ! 
Best combination that ever was born. 
One needs the other 

As you need a brother 

To rub up your weak points 

And tone down your strong points. 
Clover makes lean, 

Corn will make fat, 

Find us a better 

Arrangement than that. 

One digs below, 

One mounts on high, 

One works the earth, 

And the other the sky. 

Clover and corn ! Clover and corn ! 
Best combination that ever was born. 


—[Rural New Yorker. 


The trap-door spider found in various 
parts of Europe has obtained its popular 
name from the ingenious nest which it 
constracts. It makes a hole in the ground 
and lines it with moss and silk ; when 
this has been completed it closes the little 
pit with an accurately fitting lid that 
turns on a hinge of silk. The spider re- 
tires into this den when threatened with 
attack, and is said to hang on to the trap- 
door when an attempt is made to raise it. 
In this retreat it rests during the day, 
leaving it at — in search of food. To 
gain further safety it sometimes forms a 
chamber leading off from the pit, and con- 
ceals this recess with a kind of curtain.— 
[Detroit Free Press. 


An effort is making to obtain among 
the varied returns of the Eleventh Census 
an enumeration of the different farmers’ 
organizations in the United States, their 
members, male and female, number of 
meetings held in the year, amount of 
property owned, etc. e lists include 


agricultural and horticultural societies, | 


farmers’ clubs, poultry and bee associa- 
tions, florists, county s of agricult- 
ure, granges, alliances, leagues, protect- 
ive horse societies, etc. The officers and 
farmers who are members of any of these 


For 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor. All who use it speak of 
its merits in the highest terms and place it, 
as a dressing, far beyond anything else of 

Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


the kind. It imparts to the hair a beautiful 
There are emulsions and emul 


silken lustre and a fine fragrance, prevents 

baldness, and restores gray hair to its orig- 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which as cream, Try as 


inal color and texture. 
uerades 
t will many manufacturers cannot 


“For five years I was troubled with a” 
disguise their coda liver as to make 


disease of the scalp, which caused the hair 
to become harsh and dry and to fall out in 
apply this preparation, and before the first 
bottle was used the hair ceased falling out it palatable to sensitive stomachs, Scott's 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD | 
“IT have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor 9nd have 
jf the stimulating ities of the H 
received more satisfaction from it than from P ites, Physictens 
find it excellent.’”—T. C. O’Brien, Fort 
Keogh, Montana. CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. ( 
All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
Natural Stone Water Filter 


such large quantities as to threaten com- 
and the scalp was restored to its former 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hy hos- | 
any other hair dressing I ever tried.” — it in cases of 
ge 
Ayer’s Hair Vigo . the genuine, as there are poor imitations, ) 
Fine Decorated 
Alorides 


plete baldness. Ayer’s Hair Vigor being 

healthy condition.” —Francisco Acevedo, 
phites is almost as palatable as mitk. 

C. E. Wooster, Westover, Md. 
CONSUMPTION, 
PREPARED BY 
China and Gray 
THE HOUSEHOLD 


strongly recommended to me, I began to 
Silao, . 
mae, Mexico Yor this reason as well as for the fact 
“T use Ayer’s Hair Vigor constantly, and 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and | 
Dr. J. Cc. AYER & co., Lowell, Mass. 
Stoneware Jars 


to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent Ice 
Chambers tocool 
the Water. 


DISINFECTANT 
AS A 
An odorless liqnid. Powerful, chea 
Destroys prevents sickness, WATER PITCHER! 
A every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. All Water is filled 
with Impurities : 
Wit 
ABSOLUTELY 
OLEAN IT. 
For Use in 
FOR AND 
OFFICES 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 
TRADE MARK. . HOMES, 


Open Cut shows Filter used ts 
our Filters, and se Patent 
SCHOOLS. 
For Free Descriptive Price- address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 


FOOD 
THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
wm CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 


NEW KINDERGARTEN 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. — 
SEND 2% book,“ The Care and Feedingof 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
Infants,” mailed free to any yO ~ 


The best amusement for chil- 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Mase, 


dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
: handsoff. Spells words of two, 
four, and five letters 
3 Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 


~ 


a Will be sent on receipt 
A MAHOGANY FINISH. | 
ER N If Can be applied by an Two of One Dollar. 
oats on common wo produce a “Oe ; 
beautiful finish ; attractive WESTON & CO., 
tural rable, econ’ mical. nd for 
a sample of wood finished with FERINITE | 427 LOCUST ST., 
SELEY BKOTHERS, 32 Burling Slip. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York. 


Comfort for Hot Weather 


The Crown Perfumery Cas 
INVIGORATING 


{ 
‘= 


DEPOSITED IN THE PATENT OFFIC! 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO, 


177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that 
delicious perfume, Crab Appte lossoms, of the 
wn Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle 

of their Invigorati vender Salts. No more 
rapid or pleasant cure for a headache is possible.”—Ze 


, Paris. 
Send 75 cents in stamps or a P. 0. order to Caswell, 
y & Co., New York, or T. Metcalf & Co 
or Melvin & Baager of m, and a bottle of 
these delicious salts will be sent post-paid to any 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIG, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
#£-Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years In expert- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
ss uable aid extended by the Academ 


=: 
== 


roche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
hem in an elixir, which eses in the highest 


trate 

degree ita restorative and inviworatin ualities, free 
the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 

2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


‘ 30 North William street, N.Y. * 


from 


ARBLISy 
"iso! 


Tricopherous 


FOR 


4) HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, 


organizations can greatly assist in this 
work by sending to Robert P. Porter, 
Superintendent of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for blanks. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RaAII- 
ROAD'S SUMMER EXCURSION 
ROUTE BOOK. 


The announcement that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s Summer Excursion Route Book 
for 1890 is just from the press will be hailed 
by many with great pleasure. In this year’s 
issue valuable additions have been added to 
the deseriptive matter, as well as some very 
artistic reproductions of scenic beauty, and 
the extensive labyrinth of route and rate clas- 
sification ranges from Canada to the Equator, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
entire absence of advertising matter in its 
pages, and its choice original cover, make it 
a pleasing book for a library table, and an 
invaluable companion of the summer tourist 
and pleasure seeker. k can be pro- 
cured at all the Pennsylvania Railroad ticket 


FOR THE TEETH. 


moves allimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair tv grow 


Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Drucgists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Sione Street. New York 


Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. NVQ 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


pose ES WONDERFUL CLEANSIN 
aND PRESERVING QUALITIE 


Deliciously Flavored. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED By 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASo. 


offices, 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Heyt's German Cologne. 


Sample Vial of Rubifosm mailed free to any address. 


ROLLING 
CHAIR. 


Affording A Priceless 
refreshing) Boon to those 
'\Terkish Bath | who are une 
at home, able to walk, 
Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 
NEW HAVEN CHAIS CO., Sew Haves, 


SALTS. 
— 
= 
| 
LAROCHE 
BARRYS 
SALAD 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
| 
| = 


